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CHAPTER XI. 


AWHAT it was that pre- 
vented Ronald Marsh 
from carrying out this 
barely-formed intention 
of his is scarcely worth 
inquiring. Some sense 
that he had no right to 
“= 9) intrude upon Mrs, Tre- 
garthen’s affairs, some 
feeling that by a pretence 
of being interested in a 
youngster’s verses he 
might possibly set that 
youngster on a wrong 
tack for life, and some 
little tinge of personal 
disquietude at the open 
adulation of Mr. Calhem, 
were probably mingled 
together, and between 
them had _ strength 
enough to leave him undecided. Anyhow—whatever motives animated 
him or left him unanimated—he stayed away. 

“ Gossamer : a Comedy in Three Acts,” a production of Mr. Ronald 
Marsh’s pen, was playing at this time at the Mirror Theatre, and Miss 
Churchill was the heroine of the piece. The poet liked to see his own 
work now and again, and an evening or two after his encounter 
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with the tutor he looked in for the second act, and found himself seated 
beside no less a person than Calhem, who, with a humble effusiveness, 
recognised him at once, and immediately on the fall of the curtain pre- 
sented Phil. He had already been telling Phil in an easy, unassuming 
sort of way, and as if he were not bursting with pride about the matter 
at all, that he had encountered the author of this charming work a night 
or two ago at the house of their mutual friend Brown, and now on the 
author’s unexpected appearance he had nudged and whispered Phil, so 
that the poet had had time to become conscious of a slim youth with 
fine eyes, who took shy looks at him with an expression of devotion. 

“This, Mr. Marsh,” said Calhem, “is Mr. Maurie, the young 
gentleman of whom I spoke on Sunday evening. This, Mr. Maurice, is 
Mr. Ronald Marsh, the author of the lovely comedy we have just had 
the pleasure of witnessing.” 

Phil accepted the poet’s hand with a sense of worship. He had 
never seen a live poet before, he was very young, and he had laughed 
aloud and wept inwardly above the comedy, so that to meet the author 
of it was like coming into a holy place. He said something in a hot 
shyness about the beauty of the work, and the poet was pleased to have 
touched youth so keenly, and took a great fancy to the ingenuous eyes 
and handsome face of the boy. 

The proper thing—if one wanted to look like a man of the world 
who knew London—seemed to the tutor to go to Evans's after the play, 
and sup. He proposed this; and the poet, who had known the house in 
his youth, after a little hesitation consented to make one of the party, 
Calhem, mighty proud of his distinguished guest, led the way, and 
having secured a place ordered oysters, and would, but for the protecting 
influence of the poet, have coupled champagne with them. 

Phil, under the genial influences of the theatre, the society of a poet, 
and supper at a place so novel to his experiences, began to lose the chief 
part of his shyness and to talk. He was full of Miss Churchill, and 
rather more than half in love with her, and the poet was pleased by his 
raptures. ; : 

“T have not been in London long,” said the boy, “ and I never saw 
a theatre until I came here, so that I can’t pretend to be a judge ; but I 
should think she is the finest actress in the world.” 

“‘ She stands admittedly at the head of her own school;” said Calhem, 
“ At least,” deferring to the poet, “I believe so.” 

“Why,” cried Phil, flushing with shyness and enthusiasm, “ when 
she spoke that line— 


To me Regret and Memory are the same— 


it wasn’t like acting. It was like seeing a slow heart-break. And how 
beautiful she is!” 

“A fine woman,” said Calhem, “and a fine actress! Beyond a 
doubt . , . Mr. Maurice,” he added with that manner of allowance 
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which more than anything else in the world makes a man abominable 
in a boy’s eyes, “is at the age of enthusiasm.” 

“ And so am I,” said Marsh, covering Phil from the fire of patronage, 
“happily for myself. Not to admire is an art for a yokel.” 

“ Yet there was a great poet, sir,” said the tutor, “ who confessed it 
all the art he knew.” 

“To make men happy,” returned Marsh. “ And that is a creed for 
a cynic. Of all melancholy spectacles in the world, Mr. Maurice, a 
grey heart in a green body is the most lamentable. We are all egotists, 
and we like to coddle ourselves with warm and pleasant fancies, and so, 
when we have lost our youth, we say it was a giddy, irresponsible, 
foolish time; as if a gate-post should deride a tree, or the dried rose 
leaves in a Dresden saucer rustle themselves with laughter at a rose.” 

Phil, already charmed with the poet’s drama, was delighted at this. 
“That,” said he to himself, “is how a poet ought to talk! What would 
life be worth if one were never to be young ?” 

“Your simile carries you a little too far, sir,” said Calhem, who was 
somewhat nettled. A schoolmaster is generally more used to reproving 
than to reproof. “The perfect adjunct to it would be—a dead man 
thinking poorly of a live one. Though, to my mind, the responsible 
gravity of mature life is a good exchange for the irresponsible enthu- 
siasm of youth.” 

“ And what does Mr. Maurice say to this?” asked Marsh. 

“Why, sir,” said Phil, “nobody thinks worse of the oldest apple 
tree because it has blossoms now and then.” Marsh laughed, but 
Calhem looked puzzled and offended. 

“Shall we go?” said the poet. “ Do you walk home, Mr. Calhem ? 
My road lies past your house.” 

They walked to Golden Square together, and, to the tutor’s chagrin, 
the eminent person addressed himself chiefly to Phil, and, at parting, it 
was the youngster and not his tutor to whom he presented his card. 

“Comé and see me when you have time,” he said; “I am always at 
home until two o’clock. Come up to-morrow.” 

Phil promised delightedly, and scarcely knew whether the poet or 
his works were the more charming. Calhem, who was anything but a 
bad fellow at bottom, got out of his chagrin in an hour or two, and by 
the time when he had smoked his nightly pipe, and was ready for bed, 


~ he began to think it natural that Marsh should rather take to a bright 


youngster with a prospect, like Phil, than to a middle-aged tutor with 
next to no prospect, like himself. 

“T dropped out of the running a long time ago,” said he, not without 
a little melancholy in his thoughts. ‘ Now I must be contented to 
stand in my own corner, and see the boys go past me. It’s the way’of 
the world.” 

Phil went gaily off next morning, found Mr. Marsh at home, and 
had a bright talk with him. If Phil were pleased with his host—and 
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there was little doubt of that—Marsh was yet the more pleased of the 
two. The lad’s bright face and hopeful converse did him good. He felt 
rather wicked, however, when he began to draw his guest out about 
Tregarthen, and as if he were doing an underhand thing in listening to 
him. Phil described the island and the house, told him quaint things 
about the score of islanders, who were all oddities in their way, as they 
were likely to be (though the historian had never thought them so 
until they grew curious by contrast with the people of the wider world 
in which he now moved), and even repeated one or two wonderful old 
ballads, which sparkled for the philologist, but were, for anybody else, 
simply and merely droll. 

“ And what manner of man is Mr. Tregarthen?” asked Marsh, at 
length. 

“Oh, Arthur?” said Phil. ‘‘ The best man in the world, I think. 
He is a great deal absorbed in scientific pursuits, chemistry and all that, 
and the islanders have made up their minds that he holds correspondence 
with the devil. Now, I shouldn’t be surprised at finding him engaged 
in converse with spiritual agencies of another sort, for he’s a man with- 
out a fault. He’s a gentleman,” cried Phil, enthusiastically, “from his 
soul to his skin.” 

This was hardly what the poet had expected to hear, though it was 
natural that Tregarthen’s ward should think well of his preserver. 

“He saved your life, I think?” 

“ He did,” said Phil, his cheeks flushing. ‘I’ve heard old Reuben 
Pollarth tell the story many atime. One of the men on board—we 
were on the “Isle of Elba,” from Bombay to Liverpool—tied me to a 
spar and threw me overboard just before the smash came. I can 
remember crying and begging him not to do it, and fighting before I 
was tied, but I can’t recall anything after that. It was such a night, 
old Pollarth says, as no living man canremember. I’ve known the west 
wind blowing there, and the waves coming in at the Sea Gate, but the 
old man says that what I’ve looked at is no more than @ boy could 
make by stirring a puddle with a stick in comparison to what it was 
that night. I drifted up somehow, with the spar, and Arthur saw me, 
and went in after me headlong. The next wave threw us up together, 
and the spar struck him on the head and stunned him ; but old Pollarth 
had time to grip at the spar, and his son took hold of him, and Bill 
Pollarth took hold of Ben, and the rest all held on, and the wave went 
back without us. Arthur was a month in bed after it, and was crazy 
half the time or more.” 

Marsh felt something of the glow Phil’s heart experienced as this 
tale was told. 

“The two not merely parted well pleased with each other, but held 
each other in mind, and met frequently, and in a little while became 
intimates and friends. It was natural that Phil should turn often in 
his speech with Marsh to Tregarthen Island and its owner, and there 
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gradually grew up in the poet’s mind the clearest image of the man—a 
mournful and tender-hearted cynic, with a craze. 

“ His wife ran away from him,” said Phil, speaking of him one day. 
“The people on the Island and the people at Gorbay always declare that 
he ill-used her, or was guilty of some dreadful villany; but I know 
better. Nobody ever knew Arthur do a mean thing—nobody ever knew 
him do a cruel thing or a cowardly thing.” 

When he was alone again, Phil’s mind was so occupied with his 
protector that he must needs sit down and write to him instanter. 
Tregarthen had written a week or two before—* Your letters are the 
only murmurs of the world that reach me, and are all I care to reach 
me.” Books, plays, and pictures filled the youngster’s head chiefly, and 
it was mainly of them that he wrote. 

“T have made a most fortunate acquaintance,” wrote Phil, “in the 
person of Mr. Ronald Marsh, one of the most distinguished of our 
modern poets. He is the author of a comedy called Gossamer, now 
being performed at the Mirror, with which I was enchanted. The chief 
part is taken by Miss Churchill, who is simply divine. I have seen all 
the principal actors and actresses now, and there is nobody who comes 
near Miss Churchill.” Then followed criticism : ‘There is about this 
admirable artist a grace and refinement which other actresses lack. 
You are sure at first sight that she is a gentlewoman. Perhaps her 
rarest charm is her voice, which is marvellously sweet, and has an under- 
lying note of melancholy even in its most joyous passages. Not that it 
invests her comedy with a tinge of the maudlin, or that she plays a gay 
scene in any but the brightest manner; but her voice softens the 
asperities of raillery, and seems to assure you of a tender heart.” 

There was a good deal more of this, and Tregarthen read it with 
strange feelings. The heart has wounds sometimes which will not close 
until Death applies his infallible heal-all. Tregarthen’s heart was thus 
wounded. Scorn is a poor plaster for such a sore as he carried, but he 
knew of no other, or cared to apply no other. Forgetfulness was out of 
his reach. 

When he read this letter of Phil’s, his first impulse was to sit down 
and warn the lad of women at large; but a little reflection told him 


. what a hopeless task that was—how little likely to be prosperous in any 


case—how very unlikely to be prosperous in the case of a vivid and 
impetuous lad like Phil, who was born to fall in love as the sparks fly 
upward. He went back to his books and his crucibles and his mad 
experiments, and left the youngster unanswered altogether for the time. 
When in a week or two another letter came, he expected to find some- 
thing more of Miss Churchill, and he did not know whether relief, or 
disappointment were the greater when he found no mention of her. 
Phil’s homeward letters touched Miss Churchill no more, and there were 
reasons for this which would have disturbed Tregarthen had he known 
them, 
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When Ronald Marsh and his young friend talked of Tregarthen, the 
poet had occasionally to listen to second-hand diatribes against women, 
of whom his young friend knew perhaps as little as could well be 
known. These, being inspired by Tregarthen, naturally reflected on 
Tregarthen’s wife, but for a time Marsh was perforce contented to dis- 
pute them on general grounds and to instruct Phil that no man was ever 
truly good who could so libel one half of humanity. He told Phil that 
a chivalrous attitude towards women was essential to any male human 
creature who desired to be a man, and much more to the same effect. 

Now the young man was beginning to discover that he was by no 
means a misogynist, but he would answer, ‘Truth before sentiment. I 
know one truly good man—the best man in the world so far—the 
kindest-hearted, the purest-minded and most honourable—and he thinks 
extremely ill of women. Perhaps he generalises too much from one 
particular case” (the young fellow had wonderfully philosophic airs at 
this time and talked with the gravity of a grandfather), “ but, if he does, 
the one case was probably bad eneugh to justify him.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the poet. ‘ By the way, Phil, did you ever meet 
Miss Churchill ?” 

“No,” said Phil. 

“Should you like to meet her?” 

“ Like to meet her?” said Phil. “I'd go from here to the Mirror 
on my hands and knees to meet her.” 

‘That is not at all necessary,” said Marsh, smiling ; “we can take a 
cab. Be here at twelve o'clock to-morrow and we will drive down 
to the theatre together.” 

Phil went away uplifted at the prospect, and sat far into the night, 
slaving at the sonnet beginning 


To what dim glade with airy voices filled 
Of joy and sorrow hast thou charmed my soul! 


This production was addressed to Miss Churchill as Bertha in Gossamer, 
and the young versifier knelt at the shrine of Miss Churchill’s perfections 
in such ardour as only a young versifier knows. The quality of the 
verse produced has little to do with the warmth of sentiment experienced. 
Young men and young women write woeful nonsense sometimes over 
which they thrill and weep and beam as though they were so many 
Apollos and Sapphos ; and the fact that Phil really was a poet made him 
no warmer than he would have felt if he had been altogether hollow- 
headed. The difference is that the poet gets his thrills and tears upon 
the paper, whilst, with the other sort, all stops at the finger-tips and will 
dribble not a hair’s breadth further. 

Of course he had had a thousand temptations to expose his verses, or 
some of them, to a real and approved poet, when he found himself 
admitted to intimacy with one, but he had always blushed at them as 
the pretty Jane blushes when she hears in her day-dream the words of 
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courtship which are not yet spoken. But now he so loved and innocently 
worshipped his own fancies as set forth in this particular sonnet, that 
the temptation assailed him with irresistible force, and when he called 
upon Marsh, as arranged, he produced the manuscript with much 
confusion and asked him to read it. 

“Would you mind reading this, Mr. Marsh?” he said blushingly. 
“There are only fourteen lines, and it can’t bore you long. It may be 
dreadful rubbish * 

“ Let me see,” returned the poet. He read the verses with a grave 
face. “Shall I print this for you!” he asked. “We pay a guineaa 
page for verse, and a sonnet can stand by itself.” 

These are commercial days when even poets go into business, and 
Marsh, as Phil knew, was proprietor of a magazine. The author of the 
sonnet was overwhelmed. 

“If you think it worth printing,’ he said with becoming diffidence. 

“Yes,” said Marsh, “I think it very well worth printing. Very 
well worth it indeed. And now,” locking the sonnet in his desk, “if 
you are ready, we will start. Smith reads his new play to-day, and I 
have promised to be there. He was my collaborateur for two or three 
years, and is one of the finest fellows living. You must know him, Phil.” 

Altogether, heaven seemed opening on Master Phil this morning. 
William John Smith, author of the slain and buried Demogorgon, was 
in the green-room with his roll of manuscript when the poet and his 
companion reached the theatre, and Miss Churchill arrived a little later. 
Lorrimer was there also, a trifle obese by this time and more rubicund 
than ever. The Mirror had a star company, and Phil saw near at hand 
several celebrities whom he had hitherto only beheld upon the stage. 
To be near these celebrated people when they wore the garments of 
every-day life and to hear them talk without book was a treat to the 
novice. The play was read and applauded. Then the players drew for 
the most part in a knot around William John Smith and asked about 
his ideas for this stroke of business and that stroke of business, for the 
said Smith had grown mighty, and it was profitable—or might be—to be 
interested in his work, and to give him a favourable impression about 
one’s art enthusiasms. 

It was noticeable to Phil that the poet, for some reason as yet un- 
known, was gradually becoming less and less at his ease whilst the 
reading of the play went on, and this somewhat dashed his own interest 
in the business. Now for a time Marsh deserted Phil altogether, and 
left him standing in a corner companionless, whilst he crossed the room 
and addressed Miss Churchill, 

“Will you give me a word ?” asked the poet. 

“ Certainly.” 

“T have done a clumsy thing, and I have only just begun to see it, 
A young worshipper of yours, a poet, and as fine-hearted a lad as I have 
met anywhere, wants to know you, and I have brought him here.” 
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“TI noticed him,” she answered. ‘He has an honest face. Why 
should you apologise? I am always pleased to know your friends, 
You have the secret of knowing none but good people.” 

“Your own goodness,” he said in return, “ brightens everything you 
shine on. Forgive me, but I am so old a courtier that I can dare to 
speak the truth now and then.. But I am afraid I may pain you, and 
yet I feared you might blame me if you knew, and if I did not bring 
him. I cannot tell whether I am acting well or ill, wisely or in my 
common way.” 

“‘ This preamble fas a meaning ¢” she said. 

“A serious one,” said the poet uneasily. “The young gentleman isa 
Mr. Maurice—Mr. Philip Maurice, of—Tregarthen.” 

“ The child,” she whispered, looking with a white face at the poet, 
“who was saved from the wreck?” 

“The same,” Marsh answered. “If I have done wrong—— 

“You have not done wrong. Excuse me fora moment. Let him 
stay till I return.” 

She moved with a somewhat stately carriage from the green-room, 
though her knees shook beneath her, and her heart beat wildly. When 
she reached the luxuriously furnished little chamber private to herself, 
her trembling knees relaxed altogether, and she almost fell into the 
arm-chair beside the fireplace. 

“Does he know who I am?” she asked herself, thinking of Phil. 
“‘ Does he know what Arthur thinks of me?” A thousand tumultuous 
questions were in her mind, a thousand tumultuous feelings ran riot in 
her heart. How great a sinner she had been, sinning every day against 
his expressed wishes, and earning a hateful fame and adulation by it! 
She had wrecked the noblest of lives, broken or darkened the manliest 
heart. For the millionth time she wondered why she had not stayed to 
brave the storm, to make her confession and to be forgiven, and to serve 
him like a slave with a lifelong devotion. And even in her self-accusing 
soul some faint voice of necessary egotism sounded. Would she have 
been so unworthy of him after all if he had taken her back and forgiven 
her? Would she not have loved him so, with such an unfailing worship 
and such a willing surrender of her soul, that he must have loved her 
back again? She suffered greatly whilst she sat thus, and even wept a 
little ; but calming herself by-and-by, and removing all traces of her tears, 
she returned to the green-room with seeming tranquillity. 

There were not more than half-a-dozen people left there, but amongst 
them were Phil and the poet. She moved towards them, and Marsh 
performed the office of introduction. 

“‘T am pleased to meet you, Mr. Maurice,” she said, in the beautiful 
tones which had so moved him when he heard them from the stage. 
He bowed in answer, but was tongue-tied for the moment, as if he had 
been in the presence of some gentle divinity. “I am alone at home this 
afternoon, Mr, Marsh,” she added, “and I shall be glad if you and Mr. 
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Maurice will take a cup of tea with me. Lina is there, of course,” she 
added, with a faint smile; “ but sisters are not always the best of com- 
pany to each other.” 

“ You libel Lina and yourself,” said the poet, with a pretence of gaiety. 

“Tn half an hour,” she said, turning towards the door. “May I 
expect you?” 

Her carriage waited at the stage entrance to the theatre, and she 
drove away with another faint smile and a nod of the head to Phil. 
He and the poet followed her on foot, and reaching the house were 
shown into a little jewel of a room, where everything was wonderfully 
neat and rich and dainty. By-and-by the actress reappeared in indoor 
costume, tea was brought, and the three settled down to talk. The 
hostess, with her face turned from the light, nestled into a luxurious 
chair, and spoke from a twilight in which her features were scarcely to 
be discerned. 

“ You know Tregarthen Island, Mr. Maurice?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Phil, a good deal surprised at the question. “TI 
have spent more than half my life there.” 

“Tam a Cornish woman,” she said. “TI was born at Gorbay. But 
I have not seen it for a long time. Is it much changed? Tell me about 
the island. Are the Pollarths living?” 

“ Jan is dead,” said Phil. ‘Did you know Jan? The patriarch of 
the tribe?” 

“Poor Jan,” she said, with a tremor in her voice. Marsh sat ill at 
ease, fearing she would break down. “ But the rest are all living? 
Reuben and his children, and——” 

“ All of them,” Phil answered. ‘“Jan’s is the only death that has 
taken place on the Island for more than twelve years.” 

“ And the castle,” she asked ; “are the repairs finished ?” 

“No,” returned Phil. “They were abandoned years ago. Mr. 
Tregarthen never had the heart to finish them.” 

“‘ How was that?” The cup and saucer she held in her hands clat- 
tered against each other, and the poet writhed upon his chair and turned 
pale. Why would she torture herself in this way? he asked, internally. 
Phil noticed nothing. What was more natural than that a lady, great 
in the world’s eyes, should shut out her greatness for a little while and 
talk of the places she had known in childhood ? 

“Tt’s a sad story,” said Phil, ignorantly. “ Did you know Mr. 
Tregarthen?” She answered only by a movement of the head. “He 
met with a great misfortune—a misfortune which seems nearly to have 
broken his heart. He married a worthless woman, who——” 

“ Great heaven!” groaned the poet, wringing his moist hands to- 
gether. Phil turned and stared at him. 

“ A worthless woman,” said Mrs. Tregarthen from her shadowed 
corner, in a voice so unlike her own that both her hearers started. 
“Yes, Go on.” 
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‘You are ill, madam,” cried the youngster, rising to his feet. 

“ Oh,” besought Marsh, rising also, and turning an imploring look 
upon her, “ pursue this interview no further.” 

“ Be seated,” she said, in a voice less painfully disguised by emotion, 
but still strangely harsh. “I will not keep Mr. Maurice in the dark 
any longer. I beg your pardon,” she continued to the amazed visitor, “ if 
I have seemed to try to entrap you. But you will tell me everything 
about him—you who know him so well. I have had nobody to tell me 
a word of him for years and—I—am Mrs. Tregarthen.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE situation was sufficiently embarrassing. At the moment, Mrs, 
Tregarthen, Marsh, and Phil, each felt it to be nothing less than 
terrible. Phil was an especially sensitive lad, unusually swift to like 
people, and splendidly certain of the accuracy of his own secret intuitions. 
He had met nobody who had so impressed him as Mrs. Tregarthen, He 
was sure that she was as good, as pure and womanly as she looked—as 
pure as the sweet persecuted Bertha in the poet’s comedy. The faint 
smile he had twice seen upon her face had lingered in his mind as that 
of a saint in pain. He had identified her with the part he had seen her 
play—a thing always easy for ardent youth, and common enough in the 
experience of actresses who are not models of all the virtues, or embodi- 
ments of wit and sweet temper. That for once the natural fancies of 
a raw lad were justified was nothing to him. _He could have been quite 
as certain of their truth if he had pitched on a new Jezebel. And he 
had called this suffering incarnation of goodness—to her face—a worth- 
less woman ! 

The poet, for his part, had the misery of knowing that he was 
responsible for the encounter and the shocking result which had sprung 
from it. 

A better artist would have told this story better, and would have 
wasted less time on non-essentials, but it is not too late to say here 
what should have been set forth earlier. An intellectual fop had grown 
into a man and had put away childish things, the man had fallen in love 
in no better or worse fashion than common, and his passion had ripened 
and sobered into a most tender friendship and a most profound respect. 
He saw genius in Mrs. Tregarthen’s work upon the stage, sorrow un- 
complainingly endured and undeserved in her daily life, and to his 
mind, after many years of intimacy, her soul was an entire and perfect 
chrysolite. He loved her still, as a poet and a gentleman can love a 
woman who is out of the reach of desire, and the phrase the hapless 
Phil had used went through him like a knife. 

Mrs. Tregarthen was true to her instincts, and was persuaded that 
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here, as always, the guilt was hers. She had entrapped this young man 
into this terrible position. 

“Forgive me,” she said, brokenly, “I wanted to hearof him. I 
have not heard of him for so long.” 

“Forgive me,” said the poet, almost in the same breath with her, 
“T would have died rather than expose you to this indignity, and yet I 
did it.” 

Phil stood silent, but his face and attitude were enough for retrac- 
tation and apology. He had to believe in Arthur in spite of everything, 
his saviour and benefactor and friend, but he believed none the less in 
Miss Churchill’s goodness. The unknown Mrs. Tregarthen might have 
been guilty of anything in the world, but this unhappy lady was 
maligned. The mere fact that thousands of men have been just as 
certain as himself, and have proved themselves mistaken, was, of course, 
nothing to him. The other fact that he was right made his infatuation 
none the wiser. But now and then, even in this poor world, the soul 
has happy hopes that are justified, and beliefs in goodness which are not 
thrown away. 

“ Dear friend,” said the actress, speaking through her tears, “let 
me tell you the whole truth. I was to blame. I have known it, 
bitterly, always. But I have never deserved to be thought a worthless 
woman.” Both hearers would have gone to the stake in support of that 
postulate without a second’s hesitation. ‘ When my father died, Lina 
and I were left in poverty, and I came to London as a governess. 
There were private theatricals at the house where I was engaged, and I 
was asked to play in them. I was praised so highly that I thought I 
might succeed upon the real stage, and that would have enabled me to 
do so much for Lina, We had looked at the Hra to see where to hire 
our dresses for the private theatricals, and I saw advertisements there 
for actors and actresses. I looked again and answered cne or two of 
them, and at last. I got an engagement.” 

She went on with her story, telling it plainly and without ornament, 
and growing more and more self-possessed as she told it, She told of 
her first encounter with Lorrimer, her professional engagement with 
him, and her receipt of the letter from Messrs. Lane and Carter, which 
informed her of the disposition of her uncle’s property. 

“T had been known all this time as Miss Churchill,” she said then, 
“but when I returned to Gorbay I took back my own name, and tried 
to forget the stage altogether. It was at this time ”—and here again she 
began to falter—“ that I met Mr. Tregarthen ; but it was not until we 
were engaged that I found what an antipathy he had to the stage. He: 
thought that no good woman could be an actress without losing refine- 
ment and purity of mind. I was frightened. I was afraid of losing his: 
affection. I hid the truth from him, but it was discovered by accident 
after our marriage. Some one who had known me on the stage spoke’ 
to me on the Island—he was one of a picnic party, or he came with the: 
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archeologists, and he insisted that I was Miss Churchill. I tried to 
dismiss him, but he was impertinent and would not go. I told him at 
last that I had been Miss Churchill, but that I wished to meet no one 
who had known me by that name. My husband overheard me. I 
knew that he would never forgive me my deceit, and I left the Island 
and came to London. He never forgave me—he never tried to find me.” 

There she broke down altogether, and for a while cried unrestrainedly, 

It was hard measure for the poet. ‘To have been a popinjay and a 
jackanapes once upon a time, is common to the experience of many 
honest men ; but it does not often carry with it so severe a punishment 
as was dealt out to Ronald Marsh. Here he had been magnanimously 
pitying this lady’s sorrows for a dozen years, and now it turned out that 
he was the cause of them. ! 

“ Mrs. Tregarthen,” he said, trying to face the truth, and to take all 
the punishment he deserved, “I was that miserable impertinent. If I 
could have guessed what my insolence would cost you———” Well, what 
was to be said in extenuation? He could say nothing, could undo 
nothing that had been done. But surely the man who could throw 
away such a pearl of womanhood for such a trivial cause must have been 
a fool past redemption. ‘ Nothing can be mended by more words,” he 
said in a voice so tremulous that he was ashamed of it. She must hate 
the sight of him, and it was best to go. 

Phil caught his ashamed and miserable glance, and they were moving 
away together when Mrs. Tregarthen arose. 

“Do not let me lose my friend,” she said, almost piteously. ‘ Will 
you come to-morrow, Mr. Maurice? I want to hear I shall be better 
able to listen to you then. Will you come?” 

“Yes,” said Phil simply ; “I will come if you wish it.” 

She shook hands with him and with the poet, and they went away, 

“T am on fire with shame,” said the wretched poet, when they were 
out of doors. “I am grieved to the heart. All this misery was of my 
making. I have known her for twelve years, and there does not breathe 
a better woman. She is as pure as a flower, as charitable as the day.” 

“ She spoke the truth,” said Phil, who was greatly moved. “I am 
sure of it. I know it. But there was nothing in what she told us to 
make Arthur part with her. There was something else to poison his 
mind about her. He could never have driven her away for that alone.” 

Phil had to believe both in Tregarthen and his wife, but the poet 
found a simple solution to the mystery. It was plain to him that 
Tregarthen was a fanatic and a fool. But even that view would not 
reconcile itself with the old stories of Tregarthen—a man so foul-mouthed 
that his brother officers could not endure him. 

“Do you know the history of Mr. ‘Tregarthen’s expulsion from the 
army?” he asked, not purposing to tell it, but seeking any new light that 
might be had. 

Phil did know the story, and told it as he had it from Tregarthen’s 
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lips. Possibly, thought the poet, the man was a fanatic, and certainly 
he was a fool. 

The two friends parted, and each went his own way. On the follow- 
ing afternoon Phil called on Mrs, Tregarthen, was admitted, and 
answered all her questions for an hour or two. There was no comfort 
for the wife, who had all these years been widowed, in anything he had 
to tell her ; but when he had taken his leave he turned a new idea over 
in his mind, and after looking at it in many aspects made arrangements 
to put it into execution. He astonished Mr. Calhem that evening by 
the announcement of his intention to go down to Tregarthen without 
delay. In answer to the tutor’s inquiries he could only say that he had 
lately possessed himself of information of the utmost value to his pro- 
tector, and that it could not be conveyed by letter, but must by the very 
nature of it be delivered by word of mouth. Phil was not the sort of 
young man who invents mendacious yarns on purpose to get opportunity 
for clandestine amusement; but the tutor was yet a little scared by this 
arrangement, and not easy in his mind even when he had accompanied 
his pupil to the station and had seen him safely in the railway carriage, 
booked through to Gorbay. 

The youngster knew well enough that he was going to wound the 
best friend he had ever had in his life, but he believed (and he nerved 
himself in that belief, with a courage beyond his years) that he might 
bring peace back again to a mind which had not known peace for many 
aday. It was a Quixotic enterprise perhaps, and there are even people 
in the world who would think it meddlesome ; but he was moved to it by 
gratitude and affection, and by the beautiful ideals which have value for 
the young. 

From London to Cornwall is a longish railway journey, and he had 
plenty of time in which to look at his purpose. There were many 
moments when for Arthur’s sake he felt afraid of it, but he never really 
faltered in it. He had written, before starting, to announce his arrival, 
and at Gorbay station he found one of the Pollarths awaiting him. 

“Grown a man, now, Mister Philip,” said the messenger, admiring 
him ; “I didn’t hardly knaw ye.” 

He carried the traveller’s portmanteau to the water-side, set it in 
the boat, took the sculls leisurely in his big brown hands and pulled 
across the bay, with Phil at the rudder. The old housekeeper stood on 
the sands at the Sea Gate, and Phil, who had kissed her when he went 
away, kissed her on arrival. 

“ How is Mr. Tregarthen ?” he asked. 

“Ailing,” she said; “ailing a bit badly, I’m afraid, Mr. Philip. 
He’s had a dreadful cold all winter, and he looks wildlike, as if he was 
worried. And go to bed he won’t for nights together. Sits stewed up 
in that labertry, and sometimes won’t touch his very meals.” 

When they reached the house Phil marched straight to the laboratory 
door and would have knocked there, but the housekeeper stopped him. 
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‘You must wait till he comes out, sir,” she said, whisperingly. “He 
won’t let himself be disturbed for anything.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” said Phil, who began to feel his home-coming a little 
dreary. “He will see me, I know.” 

He knocked, and the housekeeper rustled away. Receiving no 
answer he knocked again, more loudly, and after a pause he tried the 
handle of the door. . Tregarthen sat, in dressing-gown and slippers, in 
an old leathern arm-chair, and at first Phil thought him asleep. His 
right hand hung idly at the side of his chair, his left lay in his lap, and 
his head was bent in an attitude of complete repose. 

“ Arthur!” said Phil softly, prepared to back without noise from 
the room. Tregarthen looked up at him. 

“ Ah, Phil! You here?” and without rising he stretched his lan- 
guid right hand across his body and shook hands in so mechanical a 
way that Phil dropped his limp fingers in distress. Tregarthen’s released 
right hand went back to its former place, and his head was bent as before. 
His left hand still lay in his lap, knuckles downwards, and Phil now 
saw that Tregarthen’s gaze was fixed with a sort of dreamy intentness 
on a piece of greenish crystal about the size of a pigeon’s egg—to all 
appearance precisely such a trifle as might be picked from the waste 
heaps of any glass factory. 

“ Arthur,” said Phil, “I have strange news for you.” 

Tregarthen glanced up with a singular smile, and then looked back 
at his bit of crystal. Phil noticed great changes in him, His hair was 
long and looked neglected, and he had grown a full beard and moustache. 
He had become so thin that his cheek bones took great prominence, 
His forehead was deeply lined, and his eyes were old. 

“ You think your news strange, Phil?” he said, dreamily staring at 
the object in his palm. 

“Very strange,” said Phil, upon whom the first feeling of dismay 
was growing fast. 

“There is nothing strange under the sun, or new,” said Tregarthen 
in an inward way. “Things go their round—seed, stalk, bud, flower, 
fruit, decay. There is nothing new, nothing unexpected. All things are 
inevitable and in order. The smallest is the type of the greatest. You 
know the Maelstrom if you have studied an eddy in a gutter.” 

“T have news, though,” said Phil, trying to dispel the comfortless feeling 
this singular welcome gave him, “ which will interest you deeply, Arthur.” 

“‘T have news, if I cared to tell it,” returned Tregarthen, ‘“ which 
would transform the world.” He laughed, and arose from his seat. 
‘“‘ How oddly,” he said, “the inaccuracies of speech cling to us! I have 
been telling you in effect that there is no transformation possible for the 
world, and a moment later I profess to be able to transform it. I could 
resolve human nature into its simple elements of greed and hate, no doubt— 
such greed, Phil, that if I told my news, men would gnaw Mont Blanc 
with their teeth from its highest peak te its lowest foundations to get 
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at me—such hate that even hypocrisy should vanish in its fire. So 
that my news would scarcely be good news to the world, Phil, and may 
as well be kept a secret.” 

He spoke lightly, and yet with every appearance of sincerity, and, 
wild as’ his words were, his manner was calm and usual. 

“T don’t know what to think of this,” said Phil to himself. Asa 
matter of fact he knew well enough what to think of it, but he did not 
dare to father his own fears. 

“‘ T won't be so discourteous, Phil,” said Tregarthen, “as to refuse 
to hear your news. You shall amaze me ifyou can. I will lock up this 
valueless bit of devilry,” he continued with the greenish crystal between 
his finger and thumb, “lest any fool should find it and do himself a 
mischief.” He crossed the room, unlocked a safe which stood in one 
corner, and tossed the object carelessly intoa small box. “I was always 
inclined to be harmless, Phil, but never so much inclined that way as 
now. Which shows, I fancy,” he said as he slammed the door of the 
safe, “a certain sweetness of disposition, for which I deserve some credit. 
I owe the world nothing but hatred, and I could pay the debt a million 
times over.” He crossed the room again, and, laying both hands on 
Phil’s shoulders, looked into his eyes with a profound and mournful 
earnestness. “ Power and responsibility are inseparable,” he said. 
“The world suffers already. Men are bitten by their own desires, and 
gratified desire is despair. And I am one of the dirty crowd myself, 
Phil, though I scarcely care to think it, and I have not the heart to give 
them what they cry for.” 

Phil could only look back at his benefactor and friend with grief 
and wonder. 

“ You are hungry after your journey,” said Tregarthen, returning to 
his lighter manner. “ Get something to eat, and in the meantime I will 
dress, You shall tell me your news out of doors, when you have had 
luncheon.. Let me look at you again. You are honest? you are not 
changed? The little bit of leaven has not leavened the whole lump 
yet? Not yet. Pure hands and a clean heart are great gifts. They are 
greater than any I could give you, though I made emperors despair to 
think of you. Don’t throw them away, Phil; don’t barter the imme- 
diate jewel of your soul for the husks which the swine do eat.” Hehad 
laid his hands again upon Phil’s shoulders, and his voice was full of 
entreaty and affection, but he broke off abruptly and began to pace the 
room. “You will do what you must do. Fire will not drown nor 
water burn because of my beseechings. Go your way, Phil. Eat and 
drink and be merry—if you may.” 

Phil opened the door, passed through it, came upon the corridor, and 
stood there amazed and desolate. He could find but one solution to the 
problem Tregarthen’s speech presented. That there was much melan- 
choly wisdom in it, and the revelation of a heart by nature noble, made 
it none the less the speech of a madman, 
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The hotisekeeper had already prepared a meal for him, but Phil had 
no desire for it, and sent it away untasted. By-and-by Tregarthen 
appeared, 

“ Are you ready?” he said. ‘ Have you lunched? Come into the 
open air, then, and let me hear your news. My,work is over.” Phil 
rose obediently, but he asked himself what good end he could serve by 
telling the news he had travelled so far to carry. “TI have of late,” said 
Tregarthen as they came upon the grass in the rear of the old house, “ T 
have of late—and wherefore I know very well—foregone all custom of 
exercises ; and indeed it goes so heavily with my disposition that this 
most goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this 
most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firma- 
ment, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire—why, it appears no 
other thing to me than a foul and pestilential congregation of vapours.” 

‘“‘ He can quote Hamlet,” said Phil to himself, “and perhaps he is 
no more mad than Hamlet after all.” 

“Your news, Phil?” said Tregarthen. ‘ You promised to surprise 

me.” 
“T have serious news, indeed,” Phil answered. It looked harder 
than ever to offer it now, and he could not guess how it might be re- 
eeived. “Arthur, I have met Mrs. Tregarthen.” His companion 
swung round upon his heel and faced him. 

“ Well?” 

“T owe you so much,” said Phil earnestly, “that I must try to pay 
a little.” He forgot his diffidence and began to forget his fears for 
Arthur. “If ever there was a good woman in the world—if ever there 
was a woman in the world who loved her husband—if ever there was 
an unhappy woman in the world—I have seenher. Arthur, there was a 
great mistake.” 

“You wrote of her,” said Tregarthen with no show of feeling, “ but 
you did not write ingenuously. You pretended not to know my know- 
ledge of her, and wrote of her as a stranger.” 

“She was a stranger then,” returned Phil, “but she learned from a 
friend that I came from Tregarthen, and that you had saved my life. 
She sent for me and tried to question me about you as if she had not 
been interested in you”—the lad was moved at the memory of this 
scene— but she broke down, and confessed who she was; and, Arthur, 
since you have let me say so much you must let me go on. I have 
heard the Gorbay people talking about you a hundred times, and in their 
mouths it was always you who were at fault. But I knew better, and 
I knew that you believed terrible things about Mrs. Tregarthen. I be- 
lieved them too, but I believe them no longer. I have seen her and 
spoken to her, and she has told me all the story. She did not let you 
know that she had been upon the stage, and when you found it out she 
thought you could never forgive her deceit, and she ran away. There 
was something worse in your own mind against her, or you would have 
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traced her and have brought her back again. But that is all her story. 
That is all the confession she has to make.” 

“ You are quite sure she is innocent and good, Phil?” asked Tregar- 
then, looking askance at him. 

“Tam as sure of her innocence and goodness as I am of my own 
heart beating at this moment.” 

“So was I,” returned Tregarthen, ‘ Don’t you see, Phil,” he added, 
“that you are somewhat indiscreet? This lady is my wife, and it is a 
little hard that I should be asked either to incriminate her or to condone 
her crimes. Let me hear no more of her. Your love excuses you now, 
and your inexperience alone would be extenuation enough for so well- 
meant a folly.” Phil accepted his rebuff in silence, but he was none the 
less sure that he was right, and that some dreadful error had separated 
Arthur and his wife. ‘ Let us change the question,” said Tregarthen ; 
“tell me of your studies. Who is your friend, Mr. Marsh? I am out 
of the world here, and I know nothing of him though you speak of him 
as being famous.” 

Phil had no heart to talk, but he answered Tregarthen’s questions, 
and wondered all the while what the mad speech of an hour ago had 
meant. ‘There was no trace of madnessnow. The youngster knew well 
enough that he had made a foolish move in attempting to influence Tre- 
garthen by a mere impression of his own, and yet he was as certain as 
he could be of anything that his impression was the true one. But 
Arthur seemed frozen into indifference, and Phil had no evidence to offer 
even had his benefactor been eager to demand it. The lad was anything 
but a fool, and yet it had seemed to him quite natural to suppose that 
he should come down here, hot as he was with sympathy, and by a mere 
touch thaw the heart which had been frost-bound all these years. He 
had miscounted the relative forces, The frost had conquered the fire, 
and his own heart for the moment was almost as cold and dark as 
Tregarthen’s, 

Tregarthen ceased to question, and the two walked side by side in 
silence. Phil began to muse, and while he mused the fire began to burn 
again, 

“ Arthur,” he said suddenly, “ there are things we can’t prove that 
we are sure of all the same. I am sure—I know—that she is innocent 
of any greater fault than that deceit. I know I give you pain, Arthur, 
but I should deserve nothing you have done for me if I didn’t speak. 
Let me bring you together. If you could see her, if you could hear her, 
you would believe her.” 

Tregarthen looked at him and saw that there were tears in his eyes. 

“ Tt is well to have a good heart, Phil,” he said gently, “base as the 
world is. Keep your beliefs in goodness. You are happier, and will be 
happier for them, till the bitter day when you must lose them. Virtue 
and honour are fine things to believe in.” He laughed there, and went 
on. ‘ Hope’s a toothsome dish when One-and-Twenty serves it piping 
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hot. Hope served hot—Hope gone cold—Cold Hope in the pot—Nine 
days old. A nauseous mess, Phil. No relishing it. Take it away.” 

There was a tone in this bitter badinage which was more afilicting to 
Phil than even the tenderness which had preceded it. Tregarthen had 
given him a right to love him, and he loved him, and he was young and 
enthusiastic, and sure with the certainty of enthusiastic youth. 

“You are wrong, Arthur,” he cried almost with passion. ‘ Virtue 
and honour live after one-and-twenty. You prove it yourself. You are 
virtuous and a man of honour, and do you think that you are a rarity in 
nature? I haven’t seen much of the world, but I know it’s a better 
world than you think it. You have had a cruel experience, Arthur. 
You have eaten wormwood, and everything tastes of wormwood.” 

“ Very well, Phil,” said Tregarthen quietly. ‘The flavour will last 
me my lifetime. The coffin worm will scour well if he scours it all away 
and gives me leave to rise for judgment with a clean tongue.” Phil 
sighed, and offered no reply. “Ihave had sometimes half a mind of 
late,” said Tregarthen, speaking suddenly, and with a new vivacity, “to 
put this pretty world to the test, as I could do, but I shrink from 
debauching altogether men who may not yet be wholly given over to the 
devil. Who is your \honestest man in the world, Phil—your one 
incorruptible, unpurchaseable ? ” 

Here was the craze again, thought Phil, miserably. He would at 
least be sure of that. 

“ How would you test the world, Arthur ?” 

“That is my news, Phil, if I chose to tell it,” Tregarthen answered. 
“Tell me your honest man, and I will buy him, and turn him to 
whatever creed you like.” 

“ Buy Thomas Carlyle,” said Phil, sardonically. Even madness—if 
Arthur were really mad, and had not some curious meaning yet un- 
fathomed—deserved no courtesy on a theme like this. “How do you 
propose to do it?” Tregarthen laughed allowingly, as a man might 
laugh at a childish puzzle offered by a child. “What should it profit 
him, of all men in the world,” asked Phil, “to gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? What could you offer him ?” 

“My pulse as yours doth temperately keep time, and makes as 
healthful music,” said Tregarthen, stretching out his hand as if to invite 
Phil to test him. “Look me in the face. Am I mad—disordered? Is 
there any sign of mental derangement in me? Do I speak in cool blood 
and in possession of my faculties? And do you know me for a man of 
honour, who never lied in his life? Well. I tell you there is no virtue 
that would not sell itself, and none I could not buy.” 

All this was painful; but, much as he suffered in the process, Phil 
determined to examine Tregarthen’s mind more closely. 

“You mean,” he asked, “that you yourself, you personally, might 
buy all the virtue in the world?” ‘Tvregarthen inclined his head 


gravely. 
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“JT mean nothing else and nothing less than that,” he answered, 
“but, as I told you just now, power and responsibility are inseparable. I 
dare not put even the meanest wretch in the world to the test, for 
though he is waiting to be debauched, and was born for no better destiny 
and desires no better, I dare not have it on my soul that he can point to 
me at the great assize and say, ‘ There is the man who first bought my 
conscience.” He walked a little further, and then, turning, said: 
“This power has been wisely hidden from mankind, and whenever a 
man has found it he has seen the harm of his discovery, and has left no 
record of the fatal gift his studies have brought him. I shall do as my 
predecessors have done. I have not even hinted until to-day my posses- 
sion of the power I hold. It will die with me. It is better that it should. 
I shall not even make use of it to prolong my own days, for suffering is 
the chief gift of many years, and I have borne enough already.” 

Phil saw no way of escape from the dreadful truth. He was willing 
to believe in many marvels, but the fancies which had taken possession 
of Tregarthen were the birth of mere madness. Except that he spoke 
hopelessly and like a cynic upon all themes he touched in the course of 
that afternoon’s walk Arthur’s mind seemed sound enough, apart from 
this one astounding aberration. What with affection and pity Phil’s 
heart was like to break ; and when at last Tregarthen took him back to 
the house and showed him that trumpery bit of greenish crystal as the 
talisman which could give riches and power and eternal youth to its 
possessor the lad could hold in his grief no longer, but fairly sat down 
with his face in his hands, and cried. 

The owner of the precious talisman took no notice of this outburst, 
but, sitting in the attitude in which Phil had discovered him a few hours 
before, he stared at the treasure with an absorbed and dreamy gaze. It 
was hopeless to speak to him, useless to argue, absurd to’demand a test. 
Phil watched him broken-heartedly for a while and then stole away. 
There seemed to his disturbed heart a threatening shadow on the house, 
and in the chill twilight of the lonely rooms he found a fear he had 
never known before. 

The housekeeper summoned him to dinner, but he excused himself at 
first, until the poor woman broke out and declared that there was a 
blight upon the place. 

“No luncheon, sir, and now no dinner, and Mr. Arthur going about 
like a ghost, eating nothing for days together, and wearing himself into 
his grave. For pity’s sake, Mr. Philip, do eat something, sir—and a 
healthy young gentleman like you, sir, ought to have an appetite, I’m sure 
—for if you don’t I shall make up my mind there’s something dreadful 
in the house. I’m half afraid to live in it already.” 

At this appeal he consented ; but when he went to induce Tregarthen 
to join him, he found the door locked against him, and there was no 
answer to his summons. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Pui left the Island two days later, and Tregarthen was just as sane and 
just as insane as he had found him on arrival. 

“ You are provided for, Phil,” said Tregarthen, as he shook hands at 
parting. “My will was made long since, and there is nobody but you 
to whom I care to leave a penny. I do not wish you ill enough to leave 
you my secret. It’s a type of life at large,” he added, with a mournful 
smile. “1 have spent the best years of my life in hunting for it, and now 
I have found it it is worthless and worse than worthless. I do not know 
if I shall see you again, for to outlive hope is to almost outlive every- 
thing, and I have nothing left to care for. If these are the last words 
you hear of mine you will value them. There is one possession in the 
world worth coveting, and that is honour, though it is so little valued that 
men sell it for a mess of pottage. Cherish Virtue, Phil. She will not 
make you happy. That is a foolish fable. If you wish to be happy, be 
a fool, and have no care for the morrow ; be a hog with the rest, and 
keep your feet in the trough. But if only one man in the world should 
turn his back on the world’s shameful joys, let that man be yourself. 
Good-bye.” 

He drew Phil towards him and kissed him on the cheek, and then 
walked indoors. Phil went away well-nigh heart-broken, and this was 
the first great grief of his manhood. 

He told Marsh that his intercession had been useless, but he had 
not the heart to say more about his journey, and he loved Arthur too 
well to spread the story of the talisman. He came to know more of 
Mrs. Tregarthen, and to have better ground than he had at first for his 
good opinion of her. The world is never of one complexion only, even 
to the most profound natures, and neither Mrs, Tregarthen nor Phil 
were always shadowed by their respective sorrows. For one thing, Miss 
Lina, who had grown into a charming and sprightly woman, was on the 
eve of a brilliant marriage, and was gay from morn till eve. She alone 
would have kept a more selfish creature than her sister from stagnation, 
and there were duties, social and professional, which had to be attended 
to, and served their turn in keeping the wolf from the door. 

It befell one day that the youngster, walking in poetic cloudland 
towards the house of the great actress, was suddenly pulled from his 
dreams by a hand upon his arm, and, turning round, saw the poet. 

“You are going to call upon Mrs. Tregarthen ?” 

“ Yes,” said Phil. 

“We will go together,” said Marsh, and they walked side by side 
for a little time in silence. In was a sunlit afternoon, and there were 
window gardens at every house in the street, with bright-coloured 
jalousies gleaming over the flowers, so that a pleasant sense of warmth 
and colour stole to the hearts of the two unobservant creatures as they 
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walked along, and brightened their dreamy fancies. And suddenly, as 
if she were in some way the product of this unusual fulness of colour 
and radiance, appeared the charming Miss Lina accompanied by a little 
girl of twelve or thirteen years, who looked like an attendant fairy. 
Phil saw something so surprising in the aspect of this little stranger that 
he raised his hat mechanically in answer to the young lady’s gracious 
salute, and looked at the child with so curious an interrogation that he 
plainly alarmed her. 

“Has Mrs. Tregarthen a daughter?” he asked Marsh a minute later. 

“Yes,” said the poet. “ We have just passed her. A pretty child, is 
she not?” 

“TJ should have guessed her to be Arthur’s child, or at any rate a 
close relative of his, wherever I had seen her,” returned Phil. “There 
is a portrait of Arthur’s mother at Tregarthen, painted when she was a 
child. I have been familiar with it ever since I can remember. It 
might have been painted from the child we have just seen.” 

This news would have been a relief to Marsh years ago, but it had 
been unneeded now for many and many a day of certainty. 

“Tt is not uncommon that a child should resemble its father,” he 
said tranquilly, “or its father’s mother. Is Tregarthen like his 
mother?” 

“ Amazingly,” said Phil. “His features are masculine and hers 
were feminine, but beyond that it would puzzle you to find a difference 
in their pictures. The expression governs all.” 

The two made their call upon the actress, and there was nothing in 
the afternoon to distinguish it outwardly from many others so spent 
before and after. But when they had left the house and were walking 
home together the poet made a confession. 

“T have been guilty of a theft,” he said. ‘Send that to Tregarthen. 
If there are any bowels in the man at all it will bring him to reason.” 

He drew from his breast pocket a photograph of the child, and Phil, 
upon his first glance at it, gave a little exclamation. 

“With a change of costume,” he said, regarding the picture attentively, 
“and another arrangement of the hair, it might pass as a photograph 
from the picture ;” and indeed the likeness was remarkable. 

He wrote a letter that night (though he had little hope of piercing 
the darkness of Arthur's mind) in which he told how he had that day 
for the first time learned of the existence of a daughter of Mrs. Tregar- 
then’s, how the surprising likeness of the child to Tregarthen had 
appealed to him, and how he had been moved again by this new 
knowledge to write in behalf of a most unhappy and most virtuous lady. 
He enclosed the photograph, and, having posted the letter with his own 
hands, awaited a response, without much hope. When it came he ex- 
perienced a shock. 

“My dear Phil,” Tregarthen’s brief letter ran, “God’s hand has so 
moulded my child’s face that I should be a fool as well as a villain to 
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deny her. She at least is mine. It may be that you are right and that 
I have been mistaken. I shall resolve that doubt before long, for I am 
dying.” 

Whether this news were true or fanciful he could not tell, and he 
could not set his mind at rest except by an immediate return to 
Tregarthen, but before he started he must see Marsh and consult with 
him if only for a moment. 

“Tf he is dying,” said Marsh, who could not share Phil’s doubt, not 
guessing at the reason he had for doubting, or even knowing that he 
doubted, “she should know it, and should let her own heart decide 
whether she shall see him.” 

“You have known her longer,” said Phil, ‘‘ and better than I have, 
You can take the letter to her. If she should decide to go, she may 
accept my escort.” 

Marsh accepted the errand, and fulfilled it. In effect—Mrs. Tregar- 
then decided to see her husband if he would receive her, and she and her 
child, in Phil’s charge, started upon the journey. It was now thirteen 
years since she had so foolishly run away from home and happiness, 
darkening her own life and the life of the man who loved her. But 
that had never seemed her crime. Her real folly was hidden in the 
shadow of the mere reticence which had always seemed criminal, 
Perhaps since she felt it so, and had always felt it so, her sin really lay 
there, though few people would have cared to characterise it by so harsh 
a name. She had reaped fame and riches and a heart-full of regrets, and 
none of the purposes for which she had lived had seemed worth much to 
her, except in so far as they seemed to avenge Arthur, and then they 
became valuable. 

Phil left her with her child and her maid at one of the hotels at 
Gorbay, and crossed to the Island alone to spy out the land before her. 
Tregarthen sat where he had sat before, and Phil supposed at first that 
his downward gaze was still directed at the bit of crystal, but when he 
drew near he saw the child’s photograph in the father’s hand. He had 
knocked at the door and had received no response, and now he had to 
lay his hand upon Arthur's shoulder to arouse him from his reverie. He 
was startled at the hollow eyes and the gaunt face which turned towards 
him. 

“You are here again, Phil?” said Tregarthen in a waste-sounding 
voice. “Iam glad of that. I wanted to see you again, but I did not 
care to ask you to come.” 

“T came because of your letter, Arthur,” answered Phil. “ That is 
the photograph I sent you?” 

‘Ven. 

‘“‘T have brought your little daughter with me,” said Phil tremulously. 
“Would you like to see her?” 

“Yes,” said Tregarthen. ‘I should like to see her. Bring her to 
me. Where is she?” 
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“T left her at Gorbay,” returned Phil. “ Arthur, your wife is with 
her. Shelongs tosee you. She never knew till lately that you suspected 
her of worse than that deceit of hers about the stage. If she had 
fancied that such a construction could be put upon her running away 
she would have stayed, or have returned again to clear herself of that. 
Arthur, she is as pure as crystal. Iam sure of it. I knowit. Shall 
I bring her here?” 

“Tell her,” said Tregarthen huskily, “ tell her this before she comes. 
I have only a day or two to live. Hush, Phil! No disclaimers can 
alter it. If she can come here, if she cares to come here, and tell me I 
have wronged her I will believe her. I shall know all about it by-and-by, 
but I will believe her. For my share in the fault and folly I have borne 
enough to be forgiven.” 

“ Arthur,” asked Phil, “ why do you speak like this? Why do you 
tell me you are dying? You only need shake off the fancies that oppress 
you to be happy and well and strong again.” 

“The doctor comes here,” returned Tregarthen, with a ghastly smile, 
“and prescribes food I can’t eat, medicine I can’t drink, and occupations 
which are impossible. I am dying, Phil, and there is an end of it. I 
am glad to go. This lingering taking leave is painful, but I have been 
patient too long to grow impatient now. There—go, and do your errand, 
Phil. Prove me twice a fool and kill what earthly longing may be left.” 

To Phil’s mind the tragedy was too complete for anything to add to 
it. The boatmen rowed him back to Gorbay, and he found Mrs. Tre- 
garthen pale and trembling with suspense, but self-possessed. 

“ Tell me,” she demanded, “ what he said. You told him f was here?” 

Hard as it was to do it, he told her all. She took the wondering 
child by the hand and arose. She had not removed her travelling-dress, 
and there was no time lost in preparation. Phil led the way silently 
through the sunlit street, and down to the beach, The waters sparkled 
softly and the Island was all amber and amethyst in the sun, for there 
was a little haze abroad which gave the effect of distance. They landed 
at the Sea Gate, and she remembered her first coming there and the last 
time of her leaving, and the years that had passed since then looked like 
a very gulf of time. When she stepped upon the sands her limbs almost 
refused to support her, but Phil lent her an arm, and she walked to the 
house trembling. The housekeeper had seen them approach and half 
guessed who the veiled lady might be. She stood at the door with a 
disturbed face, but her expression changed to one of unmixed wonder 
when she saw the child. 

Phil, with Mrs. Tregarthen clinging to his arm, walked down the 
corridor to Tregarthen’s room, and there having rapped once he threw 
open the door and surrendered his charge. The actress and her child 
entered, and he having closed the door went away. 

Tregarthen with his hollow eyes and gaunt face, his jutting beard 
and neglected hair, was so unlike himself that for a moment his wife 
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scarcely knew him, though they were so near to each other and each 
was entangled in the other’s glance. 

“ Arthur!” she said, “ Arthur!” 

She was on her knees at his side. He looked at her with intent in- 
quiry, and at the same time reached out a hand for the child and drew 
her towards him. 

“Clara,” he said after a dreadful pause, “you gave mea right to 
doubt you. You gave mea right to hate the world, and throw my life 
away. I am dying, and I know it. There is no one here before whom 
you need pretend. I shall know everything in an hour or two. It is 
not worth while to deceive me for so brief atime. Tell me the truth, 
Why did you leave me?” 

“T had deceived you,” she answered, still entangled by his glance, 
“T knew that you could never love nor respect me any more. I could 
not bear to think it, and I ran away.” 

“ Did I marry an honest woman, Clara?” He had a right to ask 
the question, and she knew it. 

“This little child,” she said, “is no purer than I was when we 
married, Arthur.” 

“You can say that to a dying man, and with your arm about the 
child?” 

“T can say it, Arthur, in God’s hearing, and call Him to witness 
that I speak the truth.” 

He turned away with a weak gesture of head and hands. 

“Shipwrecked,” he murmured, “ by collision with a bubble! That 
sounds strange, Clara. And the ship went down as though it had struck 
upon a solid rock. Is it of any use that the ghosts who wash up 
against each other after all these years should make a pretence of being 
alive again?” 

If this were but a poor reconciliation for two mortal hearts, it was yet 
all that was allowed them for the time. Tregarthen was so weak that 
he fell asleep after a few minutes of silence, and his wife watched him 
with such thoughts and regrets as may be fancied. 

He slept till evening, and at dusk the housekeeper dared to enter the 
room and put a light to the materials for a fire which lay ready in the 
grate. The child cried at this strange home-coming, and her mother 
soothed her, and when the room was ruddy with the firelight Tregarthen 
awoke. 

“ Phil,” he said softly, without raising his head ; “ where is Phil?” 

“Shall I send for him?” asked Mrs. Tregarthen. 

“ You are here?” he asked, turning his eyesupon her. ‘“ We wasted 
a day or two of pleasure here. We shall have time enough to know 
each other better. Where is Phil?” 

She moved quietly to the corridor, and there was poor Phil walking 
up and down noiselessly with slippered feet. At her beckoning hand he 
came. 
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“‘ He has asked for you,” she whispered. 

“ There is a little box in the safe,” said Tregarthen, when Phil entered 
the room and bent above him. “Give it to me.” 

The key was in the lock and the safe opened easily. Phil found the 
box and placed it on Arthur’s knees. 

“‘There’s something in the box, Phil. Take it out. What is it?” 

“A greenish bit of glass, Arthur. Nothing else.” 

“ Throw it in the fire, Phil.” The youngster obeyed him. “That 
was no philosopher’s stone,” said Tregarthen, struggling up in his chair 
and supporting himself with both hands. “TI shall find the true one very 
soon. It stands at the head of every peasant’s grave!” 


THE END. 
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Folk Songs of Provence. 


—+ 


On a day in the late autumn it happened to the writer to be standing at 
a window looking down into an untidy back street at Avignon. It was 
a way of getting through the hours between a busy morning and a busy 
evening—hours which did not seem inclined to go. If ever man be 
tempted to upbraid the slowness of the flight of time, it is surely in the 
vacant intervals of travel. The prospect at the window could hardly be 
called enlivening ; by-and-by, however, the dulness of the outlook was 
lessened a little. The sounds of a powerful and not unmusical voice 
came along the street ; people hastened to their doors, and in a minute 
or so a young lame man made his appearance. He was singing Pro- 
vencal songs. Here was the last of the troubadours ! 

If it needed some imagination to see in this humble minstrel the 
representative of the courtly adepts in the gay science, still his relation- 
ship to them was not: purely fanciful. The itinerant singer used to be 
the troubadour of the poor. No doubt his more illustrious brother 
grudged him the name. “I am astonished,” said Giraud Riquier to 
Alfonso of Aragon, “that folks confound the troubadours with those 
ignorant and uncouth persons who, as soon as they can play some 
screeching instrument, go through the streets asking alms and singing 
before a vile rabble;” and Alfonso answered that in future the noble 
appellation of “joglaria” should be granted no longer to mountebanks 
who went about with dancing dogs, goats, monkeys, or puppets, imitating 
the song of birds, or for a meagre pittance singing before people of base 
extraction, but that they should be called “bufos,” as in Lombardy. 
Giraud Riquier was not benevolently inclined when he embodied in 
verse his protest and the King’s endorsement of it; yet his words now 
lend an ancient dignity to the class they were meant to bring into 
contempt. The lame young man at Avignon had no dancing dogs, nor 
did he mimic the song of birds—an art still practised with wonderful 
skill in Italy. He helped out his entertainment by another device, one 
suitable to an age which reads ; he sold printed songs, and he presented 
“letters.” If you bought two sous’ worth of songs you were entitled to 
a “letter.” It has to be explained that “letters ” form a kind of fortune- 
telling, very popular in Provence. A number of small scraps of paper 
are attached to a ring ; you pull off one at hazard, and on it you find a 
full account of the fate reserved to you. Nothing more simple. As to 
the songs, loose sheets containing four or five of them are to be had for 
fifteen centimes, We have seen on the quay at Marseilles an open book- 
stall where four thousand of these songs are advertised for sale. Some 
are in Provencal, some in French; many are interlarded with prose 
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sentences, in which case they are called “cansounetto émé parla.” 
Formerly the same style of composition bore the name of cantefable. The 
subjects chosen are comic, or sentimental, or patriotic, or, again, simply 
local. There is, for example, a dialogue between a proprietor and a 
lodger. “ Workman, why are you always grumbling?” ‘asks the 
“moussu,” who speaks French, as do angels and upper-class people 
generally in Provencal songs. “If your old quarters are to be pulled 
down, a fine new one will be built instead. Ere long the town of 
Marseilles will become a paradise, and the universe will exclaim, ‘ What 
a marvel! Fine palaces replace miserable hovels!’” For all that, re- 
plies the workman in Provengal patois, the abandonment of his old 
quarter costs a pang to a child deis Carmes (an old part of Marseilles, 
standing where the Greek town stood). It was full of attraction to him. 
There his father lived before him; there his friends had grown with 
him to manhood ; there he had brought up his children and lived con- 
tent. The proprietor argues that it was far less clean than could be 
wished—there was too much insectivorous activity in it. He tells the 
workman that he can find a lodging, after all not very expensive, in 
some brand-new building outside the town: the railway will bring him 
to his work. Unconvinced, the workman returns to his refrain, “ Re- 
greterai toujour moun vieil Marsio.” If the rhymes are bad, if the 
subject is prosaic, we have here at least the force of a fact pregnant 
with social danger. Is it only at Marseilles that the grand improve- 
ments of modern days mean, for the man who lives by his labour, the 
break-up of his home, the destruction of his household gods, the dis- 
persion of all that sweetened and hallowed his poverty? ‘The songs 
usually bear an author’s name; but the authors of the original pieces, 
though they may enjoy a solid popularity in Provence, are rarely known 
to a wider fame. One of them, M. Marius Féraud, whose address we 
hold in our hands, will be happy to compose songs or romances for 
marriages, baptisms, and other such events, either in Provengal or in 
French, introducing any surname and Christian name indicated, and 
arranging the metre so as to suit the favourite tune of the person who 
orders the poem. 

Street ditties occupy an intermediate place between literate and 
illiterate poesy. Once the repertory of the itinerant bufo was drawn 
from a source which might be called popular without qualifying the 
term. With the pilgrim and the roving apprentice he was a chief agent. 
in the diffusion of ballads. Even now he has a right to be remembered 
in any account of the songs of Provence ; but, having given him mention, 
we must leave the streets to go to the well-heads of popular inspiration— 
the straggling village, the isolated farm, the cottage alone on the byeway. 

When in the present centifry there was a revival of Provencal 
literature, after a suspension of some five hundred years, the poets who 
devoted their not mean gifts to this labour of love discerned, with true 
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peasant. Through the long lapse of time in the progress of which 
Provence had lost its very name—becoming a thing of French depart- 
ments—the peasant, it was discovered, had not changed much ; acting 
on which discovery, the new Provengal school produced two works of a 
value that could not have been reached had it been attempted either to 
give an archaic dress to the ideas and interests of the modern world, or 
to galvanise the dry bones of medizval romance into a dubious anima- 
tion. These works are Miréio and Margarido. Mistral, with the 
idealising touch of the imaginative artist, paints the Provence of the 
valley of the Rhone, whilst Marius Trussy photographs the ruder and 
wilder Provence of mountain and torrent. Taken together, the two 
poems perfectly illustrate the Wahrheit und Dichtung of the life of the 
people whose songs we have to study. 

Since there is record of them the Provengaux have danced and sung. 
They may be said to have furnished songs and dances to all France, and 
even to lands far beyond the border of France. A French critic relates 
how, when he was young, he went night after night to a certain theatre 
in Paris to see a dance performed by a company of English panto- 
mimists. The dancers gradually stripped a staff, or may-pole, of its many- 
coloured ribbons, which became in their hands a sort of moving kaleido- 
scope. ‘This, that he thought at the time to be an exclusively English 
invention, was the old Provencal dance of the olivette. In the Carnival 
season dances of an analogous kind are still performed, here and there, 
by bands of young men, who march in appropriate costume from place 
to place, led by their harlequin and by a player on the galoowbé, the 
little pipe which should be considered the national instrument of Pro- 
vence. Harlequin improvises couplets in a sarcastic vein, and the crowd 
of spectators is not slow to apply each sally to some well-known person ; 
whence it comes that Ash Wednesday carries a sense of relief to many 
worthy individuals. May brings with it more dances and milder songs. 
Young men plant a tree, with a nosegay atop, before their sweethearts’ 
doors, and then go singing— 

Lou premier jour de mai, 
O Diou deime ! 

Quand tout se renouvelo 
Rossignolet ! 

Quand tout se renouyelo, 

The great business of the month is sheep-shearing, a labour celebrated 
in a special song. “ When the month of May comes, the shearers come ; 
they shear by night, they shear by day; for a month, and a fortnight, 
and three weeks they shear the wool of these white sheep.” When the 
shearers go, the washers come; when the washers go, the carders come ; 
then come the spinners, the weavers, the buyers, and the ragmen who 
gather up the bits. Across the nonsense of which it is composed the 
ditty reflects the old excitement caused in the lonely homesteads by the 
annual visit of the plyers of these several trades, who turned everything 
upside down and brought strange news of the world. At harvest there 
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was, and there is yet, a great gathering at the larger farms, Troops of 
labourers assemble to do the needful work. Sometimes, after the evening 
meal, a curious song called the “ Reapers’ Grace ” is sung before the men 
go to rest. It has two parts: the first is a variation on the first chapter 
of Genesis. © Adam and nowestro maire Evo are put into the Garden of 
Eden, Adam is forbidden to eat of the fruit of life; he eats thereof, and 
the day of his death is foretold him. He will be buried under a palm, 
a cypress, and an olive, and out of the wood of the olive the Cross will 
be made. The second part, sung to a quick, lively air, is an expression 
of goodwill to the master and the mistress of the farm, every verse 
ending, “ Adorem devotcment Jesii eme Mario.” <A few years ago the 
harvest led on naturally to the vintage. It is not so now. The vines 
of Provence, excellent in themselves, though never turned to the same 
account as those of Burgundy or Bordeaux, have been almost completely 
ruined by the phylloxera. The Provencal was satisfied if his wine was 
good enough to suit his own taste and that of his neighbours; thus he 
had not laid by wealth to support him in the evil day that has come. 
“Ts there no help?” we asked of a man of the poorer class, “Only 
rain, much rain, can do good,” he answered, “ and,” he added, “‘ we have 
not had a drop for four months.” The national disaster has been borne 
with the finest fortitude, but in Provence at least there seems to be 
small faith in any method of grappling with it. The vines, they say, are 
spoilt by the attempt to submit them to an artificial deluge ; so one after 
the other, the peasant roots them up, and tries to plant cabbages or what 
not. Three hundred years back the Provengaux would have known 
what measures to take: the offending insect would have been prosecuted. 
Between 1545 and 1596 there was a run of these remarkable trials at 
Arles. In 1565 the Arlesiens asked for the expulsion of the grass- 
hoppers. The case came before the Tribunal de l’Officialité, and Maitre 
Marin was assigned to the insects as counsel. He defended his clients 
with much zeal. Since the accused had been created, he argued that they 
were justified in eating what was necessary to them. The opposite 
counsel cited the serpent in the Garden of Eden and sundry other animals 
mentioned in Scripture as having incurred severe penalties. The grass- 
hoppers got the worst of it, and were ordered to quit the territory, with 
a threat of anathematization from the altar, to be repeated till the last 
of them had obeyed the sentence of the honourable court. 

One night in the winter of 1819 there was a frost which, had it been 
a few times repeated, would have done as final mischief to the olives as 
the phylloxera has done to the vines. The terror of that night is re- 
membered still. Corn, vine, and olive—these were the gifts of the 
Greek to Provence, and the third is the most precious of all. The 
olive has here an Eastern importance; the Provencaux would see a 
living truth in the story of how the trees said unto it, “ Reign thou over 
us.” In the flowering season the slightest sharpness in the air sends 
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St. Briggitte or St. Rossoline. The olive harvest is the supreme event 
of the year. Jt has its song too. In the warm days of St. Martin’s 
summer, says the late Damase Arbaud, some worker in the olive woods 
will begin to sing of a sudden— 
Ai rescountrat ma mio—diluns. 

It is a mere nonsense song respecting the meeting of a lover and his lass 
on every day of the week, she being each day on her way to buy pro- 
visions, and he giving her the invariable advice that she had better come 
back, because it is raining. Were it the rarest poetry the effect could be 
hardly more beautiful than it is. When the first voice has sung, “I 
met my love . . . .” ascending slowly from a low note, the whole group 
of olive-gatherers take it up, then the next, and again the next, till the 
country-side is made all musical. by the swell and fall of sound sent 
forth from every grey coppice; and even long after the nearer singers 
‘have ceased, others unseen in the distance still raise the high-pitched 
call, ‘Come back, my love, come back! . . . come back!” 

On the first of November it is customary in Provence for families to 
meet and dine. The fruits of the earth are garnered, the year’s business 
is over and done. The year has brought perhaps new faces into the 
family; very likely it has taken old faces away. Towards evening the 
bells begin to: toll for the vigil of the feast of All Souls. Tears come 
into the eyes of the older guests, and the children are hurried off to bed. 
Why should they be present at this letting loose of grief? To induce 
them to retire with good grace, they are allowed to take with them what 
is left of the dessert—chestnuts, or grapes, or figs. The child puts a 
portion of his spoils at the bottom of his bed for the armettes: so are 
called the spirits of the dead who are still in a state of relation with the 
living, not being yet finally translated into their future abode. Children 
are told that if they are good the armettes will kiss them this night; if 
they are naughty, they will scratch their little feet. 

The Provengal religious songs, poor though they are from a literary 
point of view, yet possess more points of interest than can be commonly 
looked for in folk songs which treat of religion. They contain frequent 
allusions to beliefs that have to be sought either in the earliest apocry- 
phal writings of the Christian era or in the lately unearthed records of 
rabbinical tradition. Various of them have regard to what is still, as 
M. Lenthéric says, “one of the great popular emotions of the South of 
France ”—the reputed presence there of Mary Magdalene. M. Lenthéric 
is convinced that certain Jewish Christians, flying from persecution at 
home, did come to Provence (between the ports of which and the East 
there was constant communication) a short time after the Crucifixion. 

‘He is further inclined to give credit to the impression that Mary 
Magdalene and her companions were among these fugitives. We cannot 
go into the reasons that have been urged against the story by English 
and German scholars ; it is enough for us that it is a popular credence 
of very ancient origin. One side issue of it is particularly worth noting. 
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A little servant girl named Sara is supposed to have accompanied the 
Jewish emigrants, and her the gypsies of Provence have adopted as their 
patroness. Once a year they pay their respects to her tomb at Saintes 
Maries de la Mer. This is almost the only case in which the gypsy race 
has shown any disposition to identify itself with a religious cultus. The 
fairy legend of Tarascon is another offshoot from the main tradition. 
“Have you seen the Tarasque?” we were asked in the course of a 
saunter through that town one cold morning between the hours of seven 
and eight. It seemed that the original animal was kept in a stall. To 
stimulate our anxiety to make its acquaintance we were handed the 
portrait of a beast, half hedgehog, half hippopotamus, out of whose some- 
what human jaw dangled the legs of a small boy. Later we heard the 
story from the lips of the sister of the landlord at the primitive little 
inn ; much did it gain from the vivacious grace of the narrator, in whom 
there is as surely proof positive of a Greek descent as can be seen in any 
of the more famous daughters of Arles. ‘ When the friends of our Lord 
landed in Provence, St. Mary Magdalene went to Sainte Baume, St. 
Lazarus to Marseilles, and St. Martha came here to Tarascon. Now 
there was a terrible monster called the Tarasque, which was desolating 
all the country round and carrying off all the young children to eat. 
When St. Martha was told of the straits the folks were in, she went 
out to meet the monster with a piece of red ribbon in her hand. Soon 
it came, snorting fire out of its nostrils; but the saint threw the red 
ribbon over its neck, and lo! it grew quite still and quiet, and followed 
her back into the town as if it had been a good dog. To keep the 
memory of this marvel, we at Tarascon have a wooden Tarasque, which 
we take round the town at Whitsuntide with much rejoicing. About 
once in twenty years there is a very grand /éte indeed, and people come 
from far, far off. I have—naturally—seen this grand celebration only 
once.” A gleam of coquetry lit up the long eyes: our friend clearly did 
not wish to be supposed to have an experience ranging over too long a 
period. Then she went on, “ You must know that at Beaucaire, just 
there across the Rhone, the folks have been always ready to die of 
jealousy of our Tarasque. Once upon a time they thought they would 
have one as well as we; so they made the biggest Tarasque that ever 
had been dreamt of. How proud they were! But, alas! when the day 
came to take it round the town, it was found that it would not come out 
of the door of the workshop! Ah! those dear Beaucairos!” This we 
believe to be a pure fable, like the rest ; to the good people of Tarascon 
it appears the most pleasing part of the whole story. Our informant 
added, with a merry laugh, “There came this way an Englishman—a 
very sceptical Englishman. When he heard about the difficulty of the 
Beaucairos he asked, ‘ Why did they not have recourse to St. Martha?’” 

As we have strayed into personal reminiscence, the record of one 
other item of conversation will perhaps be allowed. That same morning 
we went to breakfast at the house of a Provencal friend, to meet the 
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ablest exponent of political positivism, the Radical deputy for Mont- 
martre. Over our host’s strawberries (strawberries never end at 
Tarascon) we imparted our newly acquired knowledge. When it came 
to the point of saying that certain elderly persons were credibly stated 
to have preserved a lively faith in the authenticity of the legend, 
M. Clémenceau listened with a look of such unmistakable concern that 
we said, half amused, “ You do not believe much in poetry?” The 
answer was characteristic. ‘‘ Yes, I believe in it much ; but is it neces- 
sary to poetry that the people should credit such absurdities?” Is 
it necessary ? Possibly Marius Trussy, who inveighs so passionately 
against “lou progré,” would say that it is. Anyhow the Tarasques 
of the world are doomed ; whether they will be without successors is a 
different question. Some one has said that mankind has always lived 
upon illusions, and always will, the essential thing being to change the 
nature of these illusions from time to time, so as to bring them into 
harmony with the spirit of the age. 

Provengal folk songs have but few analogies with the literature 
which heedlessly, though beyond recall, has been named Provencal. The 
poetry of the Miejour was a literary orchid of the fabulous sort that has 
neither root nor fruit. A chance stanza, addressed to some high-born 
Blancoflour, finds its way occasionally into the popular verse of Provence 
with the marks of lettered authorship still clinging to it; but further 
than this the resemblance does not go. The love poets of the people 
muke use of a flower language, which is supposed to be a legacy of the 
Moors. Thyme accompanies a declaration ; the violet means doubt or 
uneasiness ; rosemary signifies complaint; nettles announce a quarrel. 
The course of true love nowhere flows less smoothly than in old Pro- 
vence. As soon as a country girl is suspected of having a liking for 
some youth, she is set upon by her family as if she were guilty of a 
monstrous crime. A microscopic distinction of rank, a divergence in 
politics, or a deficiency of money will be snatched as the excuse for 
putting the lover under the ban of absolute proscription. From the 
inexplicable obstacles placed in the way of lovers it follows that a 
large proportion of Provencal marriages are the result of an elopement. 
The expedient never fails; Provencal parents do not lock up their 
runaway daughters in convents where no one can get at them. The 
delinquents are married as fast as possible. What is more, no evil is 
thought or spoken of them. To make assurance doubly sure, a curious 
formality is observed. The girl calls upon two persons, secretly con- 
vened for the purpose, to bear witness that she carries off her lover, who 
afterwards protests that his part in the comedy was purely passive. In 
less than twenty years the same drama is enacted with Margarido, the 
daughter, in the réle of Mario the mother. 


L'herbo que grio 
Toujours reverdilho ; 
Lherbo d’amour 
Reverdilho toujours. 
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The plant of love grows where there are young hearts ; but how comes 
it that middle-aged heatts turn inevitably to cast iron? There is one 
song which has the right to be accepted as the typical love song of 
Provence. Mistral adapted it to his own use, and it figures in his poem 
as the “ Chanson de Majali.” Our translation follows as closely as may 
be after the popular version which is sung from the Comtat Venaissin 
to the Var :— 
Margaret! my first love, 
Do not say me nay! 
A morning music thou must have, 
A waking roundelay. 
—Your waking music irks me, 
And irk me all who play ; 
If this goes on much longer 
I'll drown myself one day. 
—If this goes on much longer, 
And thou wilt drown one day, 
Why, then a swimmer I will be, 
And save thee sans delay. 
—If then a swimmer thou wilt be, 
And save me sans delay, 
Then I will be an eel, and slip 
From ’twixt thy hands away. 
—If thou wilt be an eel, and slip 
From ’twixt my hands away, 
Why, I will be the fisherman 
Whom all the fish obey. 
—If thou wilt be the fisherman 
Whom all the fish obey, 
Then I will be the tender grass 
That yonder turns to hay. 
—-If thou wilt be the tender grass 
That yonder turns to hay, 
Why, then a mower I will be, 
And mow thee in the may. 
—If thou a mower then wilt be, 
And mow'me in the may, 
I, as a little hare, will go 
In yonder wood to stray. 
—If thou a little hare wilt go 
In yonder wood to stray, 
Then will I come, a hunter bold,. 
And have thee as my prey.. 
—If thou wilt come a hunter bold 
To have me as thy prey, 
Then I will be the endive small’ 
In yonder garden gay. 
—If thou wilt be the endive small 
In yonder garden guy, 
Then I will be the falling dew,. 
And fall on thee alway. 
—If thou wilt be the falling dew,,. 


And fall on me alway,. 
32—5 
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Then I will be the white, white rose 
On yonder thorny spray. 
—If thou wilt be the white, white rose 
On yonder thorny spray, 
Then I will be the honey bee, 
And kiss thee all the day. 
—If thou wilt be the honey bee, 
And kiss me all the day, 
Then I will be in yonder heaven 
The star of brightest ray. 
—If thou wilt be in yonder heaven 
The star of brightest ray, 
Then I will be the dawn, and we 
Shall meet at break of day. 
—If thou wilt be the dawn, so we 
May meet at break of day, 
Then I will be a nun professed, 
A nun of orders grey. 
—If thou wilt be a nun professed, 
A nun of orders grey, 
Then I will be the prior, and thou 
To me thy sins must say. 
—If thou wilt be the prior, and I 
To thee my sins must say, 
Then will I sleep among the dead, 
While the sisters weep and pray. 
—If thou wilt sleep among the dead, 
While the sisters weep and pray, 
Then I will be the holy earth 
That on thee they shall lay. 
—If thou wilt be the holy earth 
That on me they shall lay— 
Well—since some gallant I must have, 
I will not say thee nay. 


A distinguished French scholar thought that he heard in this an 
echo of Anacreon’s ode «’ éis xépyr. The inference suggested is too 
hazardous for acceptance; yet that in some sort the song may date from 
Greek Provence would seem to be the opinion even of cautious critics. 
Thus we are led to look back to those associations which, without giving 
a personal or political splendour such as that attached to Magna Gracia, 
lend nevertheless to Provencal memories the exquisite charm, the 
“bouquet” (if the word does not sound absurd) of all things Greek. The 
legend of Greek beginnings in Provence will bear being once more told. 
Four hundred and ninety years before Christ a little fleet of Greek for- 
tune-seekers left Phocea, in Asia Minor, and put into a small creek on 
the Provencal coast, the port of the future Marseilles. As soon as they 
had disembarked, deeming it to be of importance to them to stand well 
with the people of the land, they sent to the king of the tribes inhabiting 
those shores an ambassador bearing gifts and overtures of friendly inter- 
course. When the ambassador reached Arles, Nann, the king, was 
giving a great feast to his warriors, from among whom his daughter 
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Gyptis was that day to choosea husband. The young Greek entered the 
banqueting-hall and sat down at the king’s board. When the feasting 
was over, fair-haired Gyptis, the royal maiden, rose from her seat and went 
straightway to the strange guest ; then, lifting in her hands the cup of 
espousal, she offered it to his lips. He drank, and Provence became the 
bride of Greece. 

The children of that marriage left behind them a graveyard to tell 
their history. Desecrated and despoiled though it is, still the great 
Arlesian cemetery bears unique witness as well to the civilised prosperity 
of the Provencal Greeks as to their decline under the influences which 
formed the modern Provence. Irreverence towards the dead—a com- 
paratively new human characteristic—can nowhere be more fully 
observed than in the Llysit Campi of Arles, The love of destruction has 
been doing its worst there for some centuries. To any king coming to 
the town the townsfolk would make a gift of a priceless treasure stolen 
from their dead ancestors, while the peasant who wanted a cattle trough, 
or the mason in need of a door lintel, went. unrebuked and carried off 
what thing suited him. Not even the halo of Christian romance could 
save the Alyscamps. The legend is well known. St. Trefume, man or 
myth, summoned the bishops of Gaul and Provence to the consecration 
of this burial-ground. When they were assembled and the rite was to be 
performed, each one shrank from taking on himself so high an office ; 
then Christ appeared in their midst and made the sign of the cross over 
the sleeping-place of the pagan dead. Out of the countless stories of the 
meeting of the new faith and the old—stories too often of a nascent or an 
expiring fanaticism, there is not one which breathes a gentler spirit. It 
was long believed that the devil had little power with the dead that lay 
in Arles. Hence the multitude of sepulchres which Dante saw ove ’1 
Rodano stagna. Princes and archbishops and an innumerable host of 
minor folks left instructions that they might be buried in the Alyscamps. 
A simple mode of transport was adopted by the population of the higher 
Rhone valley. The body, bound to a raft or bier, was committed to the 
current of the river, with a sum of money called the “ drue de mourt- 
alage” attached to it. These silent travellers always reached their 
destination in safety, persons appointed to the task being in readiness to 
receive them, The sea water washed the limits of the cemetery in the days 
of the Greeks, who looked across the dark, calm surface of the immense 
lagune and thought of dying as of embarkation upon a voyage—not the 
last voyage of the body down the river of life, but the first voyage of the 
soul over the sea of death—and they wished their dead eizdoi, 

The Greek traces that exist in the living people of Provence are few, 
but distinct. There is, in the first place, the type of beauty particularly 
associated with the women of Arles. As a rule the Provengal woman is 
not beautiful; nor is she very willing to admit that her Arlesian sisters 
are one whit more beautiful than she, The secret of their fame is inter- 
preted by her in the stereotyped remark, “ C’est la coiffe!” But the 
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coif of Arles, picturesque though it is in its stern simplicity, could not 
change an ugly face into a pretty one, and the wearers of it are well 
entitled to the honour they claim as their birthright. Scarcely due 
attention has been paid to the good looks of the older and even of the 
aged women ; we have not seen their equals save among a race of quite 
another type, the Teutonic amazons of the Val Mastalone. In countries 
where the sun is fire, if youth does not always mean beauty, beauty 
means almost always youth. M. Lenthéric thinks that he detects a 
second clear trace of the Greeks in the horn wrestling practised all over 
the dried up lagune which the fork of the Rhone below Arles forms into 
an island. Astride of their wild white steeds, the horsemen drive one 
of the superb black bulls of the Camargue towards a group of young 
men on foot, who, catching him by his horns, wrestle with him till he is 
forced to bend the knee and bite the dust. The amusement is dangerous, 
but it is not brutal. The horses escape unhurt, so does the bull; the 
risk is for the men alone, and it is a risk voluntarily and eagerly run. 
So popular is the sport that it is difficult to prevent children from joining 
in it. In Thessaly it was called xepdriors, and the bull, in the act of sub- 
mission, is represented on a large number of Massaliote and other coins. 

Marseilles, which has lost the art and the type of Greece, has kept the 
Greek temperament. Itisno more French than Naples is Italian : both 
are Greek towns, though the characteristics that prove them such have 
been somewhat differentiated by unlike external conditions. Still they 
have points in common which are many and strong. Marsalia can 
match in émeutes the proverbial guattordici rebellion: of “loyal” Parthe- 
nope ; and quickness of intelligence, love of display, mobility of feeling, 
together with an astounding vitality, belong as much to Marseillaisas to 
Neapolitan. The people of Marseilles, the most thriftless in France, 
have thriven three thousand years, and are thriving now, in spite of the 
readiness of each small middle-class family to lay out a half-year’s 
savings on a breakfast at Roubion’s ; in spite of the alacrity with which 
each working man sacrifices a week’s wages in order to “ demonstrate” 
in favour of, or still better against, no matter whom or what. Nowhere 
is there a more overweening local pride. “ Paris,” say the Marseillais, 
“would be a fine town if it had our Cannebiére.” Nowhere, as has 
been made lamentably plain, are the hatreds of race and caste and poli- 
tics more fierce or more ruthless. Even with her own citizens Marseilles 
fis stern; only after protest does she grant a monument to Adolphe 
Thiers—himself just a Greek Massaliote thrown into the French political 
arena. There is reason to think that Greek was a spoken tongue at 
Marseilles at ieast as late as the sixth century a.p. The Sanjanen, the 
fisherman of St. John’s Quarter, has still a whole vocabulary of purely 
Greek terms incidental to his calling. The Greek character of the 
speech of the Marseillais sailors was noticed by the Abbé Papon, who 
attributed to the same source the peculiar prosody and intonation of the 
street cries of Marseilles. The Provengal historian remarks, with an 
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acuteness rare in the age in which he wrote (the early part of the last 
century), “I draw my examples from the people, because it is with 
them that we must seek the precious remains of ancient manners and 
usages. Amongst the great, amongst people of the world, one sees only 
the imprint of fashion, and fashion never stands still.” 

The Sanjanens are credited with the authorship of this cynical little 
song :— 

Fisher, fishing in the sea, 

Fish my mistress up for me. 

Fish her up before she drowns, 

Thou shalt have four hundred crowns, 
Fish her for me dead and cold, 

Thou shalt have my all in gold. 

The romantic ballads of Provence are of an importance which 
demands, properly speaking, a separate study. Provence was beyond a 
doubt one of the main sources of the ballad literature of France, Spain, and 
Italy. That certain still existing Provengal ballads passed over into 
Piedmont as early as the thirteenth century is the opinion of the Cheva- 
lier Nigra, Italian ambassador at St. Petersburg, not the least of 
whose distinguished services to his country has been the support he was 
one of the first to give to the cause of popular research. In all these 
songs the plot goes for everything, the poetry for little or nothing; we 
shall therefore best economise our space by giving a rough outline of the 
_ stories of two or three of them. ‘“ Flurango” is a characteristic speci- 
men. Flurango, “a flour d’aquest pays,” was married when she was a 
little thing, and her husband at once went away to the wars. Monday 
they were wed, Tuesday he was gone. At the end of seven years the 
knight comes back, knocks at the door, and asks for Flurancgo. His 
mother says that she is no longer here; they sent her to fetch water, and 
the Moors, the Saracen Moors, carried her off. ‘ Where did they take 
her to?” ‘They took her a hundred leagues away.” The knight 
makes a ship of gold and silver ; he sails and sails without seeing aught 
but the washerwomen washing fine linen. At last he asks of them, 
“Tell me whose tower is that, and to whom that castle belongs.” “It 
is the castle of the Saracen Moor.” ‘ Howcan I get into it?” “ Dress 
yourself asa poor pilgrim, and ask alms in Christ’s name.” In this way 
he gains admittance, and Flurango (she it is) bids the servant set the 
table for the “poor pilgrim.” When the knight is seated at table, 
Flurancgo begins to laugh. ‘“ What are you laughing at, Madamo?” 
She confesses that she knows who he is. They collect a quantity of 
fine gold ; then they go to the stable, and she mounts the russet horse 
and he mounts the grey. Just as they are crossing the bridge the Moor 
sees them. ‘Seven years,” he cries, “I have clothed thee in fine 
damask, seven years I have given thee morocco shoes, seven yearsI have 
laid thee in fine linen; seven years I have kept thee—for one of my 
sons!” The carelessness or cruelty of a stepmother (the head-wife of 
Asiatic tales) is a prolific central idea in Provencal romance. While 
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the husband was engaged in distant adventures—tournaments, feudal 
wars, or crusading expeditions—the wife, who was often little more than 
a child, remained at the mercy of the occasionally unamiable dowager 
who ruled the masterless chdteaw. The case of cruelty is exemplified in 
the story of Guilhem de Beauvoire, who has to leave his child wife five 
weeks after marriage. ‘I counsel you, mother,” he says as he sets out, 
“‘to put her to do no kind of work: neither to fetch water, nor to spin, 
nor yet to knead bread. Send her to mass, and give her good dinners, 
and let her go out walking with other ladies.” At the end of five weeks 
-the mother put the young wife to keep swine. The swine girl went up 
to the mountain-top and sang and sang. Guilhem de Beauvoire, who was 
beyond the sea, said to his page, “ Does it not seem as though my wife 
were singing?” He travels at all speed over mountain and sea till he 
comes to his home, where no man knows him. On the way he meets the 
swine girl, and from her he hears that she has to eat only that which is 
rejected of the swine. At the house he is welcomed as an honoured 
guest ; supper is laid for him, and he asks that the swine girl whom he 
has seen may come and sup with him. When she sits down beside him 
the swine girl bursts into tears. ‘Why do you weep, swine girl?” 
‘“‘For seven years I have not supped at table!” Then in the bitterness 
of yet another outrage to which the vile woman subjects her she cries 
aloud, “Oh! Guilhem de Beauvoire, who art beyond the sea, God help 
thee! Verily thy cruel mother has abandoned me!” Secretly Guilhem 
tells her who he is, and in proof of it shows her the ring she gave him. In 
the morning the mother calls the swine girl to go after her pigs. “If 
you were not my mother,” says Guilhem, “ IT would have you hung; as 
you are my mother, I will wall you up between two walls.” 

The antiquity of the ballads of Flwranco and Guilhem de Beauvoire 
is shown by the fact that they plainly belong to a time when such work 
as fetching water or making bread was regarded as amongst the likely 
employments of noble ladies—though, from excess of indulgence, Guilhem 
did not wish his wife to be set even to these light tasks. A ballad, pro- 
bably of about the same date, treats the case of a man who, through the 
weakness which is the cause of half the crimes, becomes the agent of his 
mother’s guilt, The tragedy is unfolded with almost the sublime laco- 
nicism of the Divina Commedia. Francoiso was married when she was 
so young that she did not know how to do the service, and the cruel 
mother was always saying to her son that Frangoiso must die. One day, 
after the young wife had laid the table, and had set thereon the wine and 
the bread, and the fresh water, her husband said to her, “‘ My Francoiso, 
is there not anyone, no friend, who shall protect thy life?” “T have 
my mother and my father, and you, who are my husband, very well will 
you protect my life.” Then, as,they sit at meat, he takes a knife and 
kills her; and he lifts her in his arms and kisses her, and lays her under 
the flower of the jessamine, and he goes to his mother and says, “ My 
mother, your greatest wish is fulfilled ; I have killed Frangoiso,” 
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The genuine Provencal does not shrink from violence. Old inhabit- 
anta still tell tales of the savage brigandage of the Estérel, of the 
horrors of the Z'errewr blanche. Mild manners and social amenities have 
never been characteristic of fair Provence. Even now the peasant 
cannot disentangle his thoughts without a volley of oaths—harmless 
indeed, for the most part (except those which are borrowed from the 
Jranciots), but in sound terrific. Yet if it be true that the character of 
a nation is asserted in its songs, it must be owned that the songs of 
Provence speak favourably for the Provencal people. They say that 
they are a people who have a steady and abiding sympathy with honest 
men and virtuous women. They say further that rough and ruthless 
though they may be when their blood is stirred, yet have they a pitiful 
heart. The Provencal singer is slow to utterly condemn ; he grasps the 
saving inconsistencies of human nature; he makes the murderer lay his 
victim “souto lou flour dou jaussemin:” under the white jessamine 
flower, cherished beyond all flowers in Provence, which has a strange 
passion for white things—white horses, white dogs, white sheep, white 
doves, and the fair white hand of woman. Many songs deal directly 
with almsgivings, the ritual of pity. To no part of the Bible is there 
more frequent reference than to the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus ; no neocatholic legend has been more gladly accepted than the 
story in which some tattered beggar proves to be Christ—a story, by 
the by, that holds in it the essence of the Christian faith. If a Greek 
saw a beautiful unknown youth playing his pipe beside some babbling 
stream, he believed him to be a god; the Christian of the early ages 
recognised Christ in each mendicant in loathsome rags, in each leper 
succoured at the risk of mortal infection. 

The Provencal tongue is not a mixture (as is too often said) of 
Italian and French ; nor is physical Provence a less tair Italy ora fairer 
France. A land wildly convulsed in its storms, mysteriously breathless 
in its calms ; a garden here, a desert there ; a land of translucent inlets 
and red porphyry hills; before all, a land of the illimitable grey of olive 
and limestone—this is Provence. Anyone finding himself of a sudden 
where the Provencal olives raise their dwarf heads with a weary look of 
eternity to the rainless heaven, would say that the dominant feature in 
the landscape was its exceeding seriousness. Sometimes on the coast 
the prevailing note changes from grey to blue: the blanched rocks catch 
the colour of the sea, and not the sky only, but dry fine air close around 
seems of a blueness so intense as to make the senses swim. Better 
suited to a nature-thus made up of crude discords. and-subtle harmonies 
is the old Provencal speech, howsoever corrupt, than the exquisite French 
of Parisian salons. But the language goes and the songs go too. Damase 
Arbaud relates how, when he went on a long journey to speak with a 
man reported to have cognisance of much traditional matter, he met, 
issuing from the house door, not the man, but his coffin. The fact is 
typical; the old order of things passes away ; nouaster diou se’n van, 











Che Rebolt of Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
(A LEAF FROM OUR STATE PAPERS.) 


——coeme 
In spite of all opposition and entreaties Mary, shortly after her accession 
to the throne, had resolved upon a marriage with her cousin Philip of 
Spain. It was in vain that the most trusted of her advisers implored 
her not to unite herself with the hated foreigner, but to share her crown 
with some English subject whose name and rank would appeal to and 
command the sympathies of her people. In vain France, through the 
delicate remonstrances of her polished envoy, De Noailles, hinted that 
such a match would inevitably tend to disturb the entente cordiale which 
then so happily existed between the courts of London and Paris, In 
vain the English nation, always moody and intolerant where its insular 
prejudices were concerned, loudly decried the alliance, and declared in 
sullen tones, boding future danger, that no Spaniard should meddle with 
their rule. Counsel and remonstrance were all futile to turn the 
stubborn middle-aged woman from her purpose, and the advisers of the 
crown, seeing that they were powerless to make her change her resolve, 
reluctantly gave their consent to the match. Mary had now arrived at 
a time of life when it was not probable that many oflers of marriage 
from eligible suitors would fall to her lot. Thin, worn, with the yellow 
complexion of her mother, and painfully conscious of the lack of attrac- 
tions her sickly face and lean angular figure displayed, she, like most 
women sur le retour, tenaciously clung to the lover whom State policy 
compelled to kneel at her feet, and who, she felt sure, would be the last 
of his fascinating tribe that the matrimonial market could command for 
her acceptance. The question had been narrowed to this issue: it was 
to be Philip or it was to be nobody. And so with the eager longings 
of an acrid and hysterical woman whose affections for years had been 
checked and pent up, she yielded all the treasures of her heart to the 
man whom political considerations had selected, and vowed that she 
would have none other. Then, like many women who late in life 
are about to link their fate with a husband younger than themselves, 
she idealised the man, and painted him in the glowing colours her fond 
imagination depicted. ‘To those who knew him, Philip was a prince of a 
cold and calculating disposition, utterly wanting in principle, miserably 
mean where all expenditure was concerned, and, even in a lax age and 
among a loose people, was looked upon as notoriously immoral. To 
Mary he was, however, all that a loving woman could desire—a man of 
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blameless life, a devoted son of the Church, endowed with talents which 
made his judgment conspicuous whenever it was exercised, brave, hand- 
some, noble, generous. To Renard, the Spanish ambassador, who knew 
the full value of an alliance between England and Spain, and who had 
essayed all his arts to promote the match, she said, placing in his hand 
a small vellum parcel, “T have signed this parchment, by which I affiance 
myself in marriage to Philip, Prince of Spain, son of his Imperial 
Majesty, Charles V. And I further give you, as representative of the 
Prince, my irrevocable promise that I will marry him and none else.” 

If the course of true love seldom runs smooth, that of marriages of 
convenience rarely encounters much opposition from -the immediate 
contracting parties, Philip, who was only anxious to avail himself of 
the revenues of England, would have married Mary had she been twice 
her age, and twice as plain. Once the ring placed upon her long, bony 
finger—how different from the beautiful hand of her sister Elizabeth !— 
and himself controller of the receipts of the exchequer, it would bea 
matter of no great difficulty to invent some excuse which by placing the 
Pyrenees between him and the charms of his sour-visaged bride, would 
allow him to exchange the gloom and opposition of the London he hated 
for the gaiety of his beloved Madrid. Therefore when the marriage 
settlements were being drawn up he gave his assent to all the conditions 
demanded of him, and empowered Renard to comply with such requests 
as the advisers of Mary suggested. The clauses to which the bride and 
bridegroom put their hands and seals were just and reasonable. The 
abstract of the agreement was as follows :—* 

First. He to be intituled King during the matrimony, but she to have the dis- 
position of all benefices, &e. 

Second. She to be intituled to his dominions during the marriage. 

Third. Her dowry, if she survives him, to be three score thousand pounds, after 
the value of forty groats, Flemish money. 

Fourth. The issue of her body, male or female, shall succeed in her kingdoms 
according to the laws of the same. 

Fifth. The Prince to leave to his eldest son, the Lord Charles [Don Carlos], and 
his heirs all his right ; his land notwithstanding to be liable to the Queen’s dowry. 
And for want of issue in the Lord Charles, then the eldest son of this matrimony 
should succeed also in all his grandfather’s titles. 

Sixth, If the Lord Charles should have issue, yet the Low Countries and Bur- 
gundy are reserved for the heir of this marriage, and to the other children convenient 
portions to be allotted out of this kingdom, 


When the necessary preliminaries had been agreed upon the treaty 
was despatched to Brussels for ratification, and the conclusion of the 
proceedings was celebrated by high mass in the exquisite Norman chapel 
in the Tower. When the Host had been returned to its. sacred reposi- 
tory Mary stood up, then walked to the altar and, kneeling down, declared 
before all assembled :— 


* “ Abstract of the Treaty of Marriage.” State Paper's. Foreign. Mary. Jar.— 
Mar, 1554. No, 123. 
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“I take God to witness that I have not consented to wed the Prince of Spain 
from any desire of aggrandisement, or carnal affection ; but solely for the honour and 
profit of my kingdom, and the repose and tranquillity of my subjects. Nor shall my 
marriage prevent me from keeping inviolably the oath I have made to the crown on 


the day of my coronation.” 


Nosooner had the outside public ascertained that the marriage between 
Philip and Mary had been definitively settled than loud and ominous 
were the murmurs of the people. In every county and at every market- 
town the subject was angrily discussed, and it was evident from the 
comments on these occasions which fell from the lips of both speakers and 
bystanders, that there only wanted opportunity and organisation for the 
agitation to break out in open rebellion. These soon presented them- 
selves. The leaders of the disaffected formed themselves into a con- 
federacy, the object of which was to create a revolt throughout the 
country, depose the unpopular Mary, and place in her stead the popular 
Princess Elizabeth. The Earl of Courtenay, who was to wed Elizabeth, 
was to travel west, where his name and influence were all-potent, and 
rally the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire to the cause of Pro- 
testantism, and England for the English. The Duke of Suffolk, with 
his three brothers, Lord Thomas, Lord John, and Lord Leonard Grey, 
were to sow sedition in the midland counties. Sir James Crofts, who 
had been Deputy of Ireland, and was accustomed to the ways of agitation, 
was to stimulate revolt in the district of the Severn. Lastly, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, the son of the poet, a bold soldier, who had seen much service 
in the recent wars with France, but whose courage and ability were 
severely handicapped by his rash and headsttong disposition, was to raise 
Kent. These arrangements completed, the forces assembled at Exeter, 
Bristol, Warwick, and Maidstone were to march upon London, then as 
disaffected as the other parts of the country; the citizens and soldiery 
would declare for the good cause, the Tower would fall an easy prey to 
the invaders, and Mary would either fly the realm, or of her own will 
transfer the crown to the head of her sister. “ It would be,” said Wyatt, 
“a bloodless revolt.” { 

_ Such was the plan on paper. When it began to be put into execution 
obstacles occurred which, as is always the case, had not been anticipated. 
Courtenay was a craven, and at the last moment declined to go west to 
raise the standard of rebellion. Deprived of his inspiring presence, 
Devonshire and Cornwall, though sullen and seditious, yet refused to 
move or to take any active steps without orders from their acknowledged 
leader. The Duke of Suffolk had ridden down into Warwickshire, and 
had met with a reception which, if not enthusiastic, was at least en- 
-couraging ; but the midland farmers and their hinds were prudent men ; 
they would take part in a general insurrection when it once openly 
declared itself, but they would not be the first to revolt and lead the 
van of rebellion, Sir James Crofts, busy in Wales, met with the same 
difficulty. The only man who had boldly shown his hand, who had 
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permitted no timorous resistance, who had suffered no delay, and who 
was resolved if the country was only waiting for a leader to come him- 
self to the front, was the impetuous Wyatt. Dealing with an excitable 
and impulsive people he had unfurled his standard at Maidstone, and 
the inflammable Kentish men had come up from their farms in hundreds, 
crying, “A Wyatt! a Wyatt!” “Down with the Spaniard!” “No 
foreigner!” and “Long life to the Princess Elizabeth!” Quitting 
Maidstone with some two thousand men, Wyatt marched to Rochester, 
where, through his ranks being swelled by deserters from the Royal 
cause, the Castle easily fell into his hands, and he at once made himself 
master of the Medway. 

Meanwhile Mary had not been idle. Lack of courage had never 
been attributed to those in whose veins ran the hot, arrogant Tudor 
blood, and the Queen, whatever her faults, did not belie the bold race 
from which she sprang. Foiled in her attempt to obtain regular 
troops by her suspicious advisers, who did not know to what end she 
might apply the services of a trained soldiery, she appealed to the City 
of London, which answered her prayer by sending five hundred men, 
under the command of one Captain Bret, to her assistance. These 
levies were at once marched to Rochester by the Duke of Norfolk, who 
enjoyed the fullest confidence of his sovereign, and who had been 
appointed generalissimo of the forces to resist the rebels, On arriving 
at Gravesend the duke resolved not to delay his attack, but forth- 
with to lay siege to Rochester Castle, and deal out to its traitorous 
defenders the punishment they so richly deserved. Limbering up his 
artillery, he gave orders for the city bands to advance upon the bridge. 
No sooner had the word of command issued from his lips than Captain 
Bret drew his sword, and placing himself in front of the London 
volunteers, cried out, “Masters, we go about to fight against our 
native countrymen of England and our friends in a quarrel unrightful 
and partly wicked, for they, considering the great and manifold mysteries 
which are like to fall upon us if we shall be under the rule of the 
proud Spaniards or strangers, are here assembled to make resistance of 
the coming in of him or his favourers ; and for that they know right 
well that if we should be under their subjection they would, as slaves 
and villains, spoil us of our goods and lands, ravish our wives before 
our faces, and deflower our daughters in our presence, have now for the 
avoiding of so great mischiefs and inconveniences likely to light not only 
upon themselves but on every of us and the whole realm, taken 
upon them now, in time before his coming, this their enterprise, against 
which I think no English heart ought to say, much less by fighting to 
withstand them. Wherefore I and these [his troops] will spend our 
blood in the quarrel of this worthy captain Master Wyatt and other 
gentlemen here assembled.” * 








* The Chronicle of Queen Jane, edited by J, G, Nichols, F,S,A, Camden Society. 
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At the conclusion of this speech loud were the cries of “ A Wyatt! 
a Wyatt!” and the Londoners waved their caps in the air as a signal 
to the rebels in the Castle. Hereupon Wyatt, accompanied by several 
of his partizans, rode out on the bridge and cried aloud, ‘So many as 
will come and tarry with us shall be welcome.” In reply to this in- 
vitation, “all the Londoners, part of the guard, and more than three 
parts of the retinue, went into the camp of the Kentish men.” Norfolk 
had no alternative but to hurry back to London with the news of the 
desertion of his men. “ At this discomfiture,” we are told,* “the duke 
lost eight pieces of brass, with all other munition and ordnance, and 
himself, with the Earl of Ormond and others, fled to London. You 
should have seen some of the guard come home, their coats turned, all 
ruined, without arrows or string in their bows, or swords, in very 
strange wise, which discomfiture, like as it was a heartsore and very 
displeasing to the Queen and Council, even so it was almost no less 
joyous to the Londoners and most part of all others.” 

This unexpected addition to his ranks encouraged Wyatt to further 
efforts. Cowling Castle, the seat of Lord Cobham, who was hesitating 
between the royal cause and rebellion, was stormed and taken, and its 
owner carried off prisoner. This feat accomplished, the rebels marched 
to Gravesend ; there they halted the night, and on the following day 
reached Dartford. 

The situation of Mary was now fraught with no little danger. She 
saw that she was practically deserted, and had to maintain her cause 
alone. Her advisers, who had strenuously opposed her marriage, now 
coldly told her that the evils they had predicted had come to pass. 
They could do nothing to help her, for when a sovereign set the wishes 
of a nation at defiance, of what avail, they asked, was the help of a few 
individuals? It was useless again to appeal to the city, for it was 
evident that the Londoners sympathised with the revolt; she had no 
money, she had no troops. She had, they suggested, only two courses 
open before her. She could abandon all idea of the Spanish marriage, 
and thus reconcile herself with her subjects, or, she could carry out her 
resolve to marry Philip of Spain, and have to look to Flemings and a 
Spanish soldiery to support her determination. If Wyatt marched upon 
London and the city declared in his favour, she would have to beat a 
hasty retreat and her life even would be in jeopardy. In reply, Mary, 
with all the tenacity of an enamoured elderly spinster, vowed that 
nothing would induce her to throw over the man of her choice. She 
would be dethroned first; ay, she would rather prefer death than such 
an ignoble repudiation. Still she thought a third course presented itself, 
and she hastened to avail herself of it. She was ignorant of what 
might be in store for her in the future, but in her present hour of difti- 
culty she wanted time above all things. She wanted time to plan, to 
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organise, to scheme for succour, and at all hazards she wanted time to hinder 
Wyatt from marching upon London. She summoned Sir Edward Has- 
tings, the Master of the Horse, and Sir Thomas Cornwallis to her presence, 
and bade them hasten with all speed to Dartford to hold an interview 
with Wyatt. She wished to know, she said, of what grievances he com- 
plained, and if it were in her power she would have them redressed. 
To prevent mistakes she drew up, in her own hand, full instructions as 
to the course to be adopted in dealing with Wyatt. They ran thus :— 


First, they shall repair to the place where Wyatt with others be assembled. At 
their coming they shall say to the said Wyatt aloud, to him and such other gentlemen 
as be with him, in such wise as follows: 

First, that we do not a little marvel that they, being born our subjects, and bound 
to the laws of this our realm, have, contrary to the same, enterprised to raise our 
people and levy war without our commission. We do understand that they 
pretend to be and continuo our true subjects, and that they have assembled our 
people for the empechement of the marriage concluded between us and our dear 
cousin the Prince of Spain, ulleging the same to tend to the prejudice of the common- 
wealth of this our realm. 

If this be the cause and none other, our counsellors shall reply that, albeit it 
were their and every good subject’s part, rather by humble petition to make suit unto 
us for the obtaining of any their reasonable desires than by force of arms to stir 
our people against us, yet, forasmuch as we have hitherto always preferred the 
benefit of our commonwealth before any our own cause, and being first married to 
our realm do not mean by our second marriage anyways to hinder or prejudice the 
state of our said realm, or the commonwealth of our subjects of the same, we will 
be content to appoint such personages as shall be fit for the purpose to commune with 
them upon their device and meaning. And if, thereupon, it shall by any probable 
reason appear unto us that the said marriage, which we take to be both honourable 
and beneficial to us and our said realm, be either not fit to go forwards or else to be 
otherwise provided for than is already ordered, we will not refuse to give ear unto 
any such reasonable motion in this part as may be to the benefit and surety of our 
said realm and loving subjects. 

Finally, because the said Wyatt or others with him may perchance pretend other 
reasons or arguments for the maintenance of this unnatural stir and commotion than 
may be well remembered by us, our pleasure is that our said counsellors, both in their 
answer to them and in their persuasion, use their accustomed wisdom and discretion, 
travailing by the best ways they may to dissuade and stay their further proceedings 
in this sort.* 

Wyatt was, however, too wary a soldier to be easily entrapped. He 
received the envoys of his sovereign with all courtesy, and patiently 
listened to the remarks they had to offer. Then he replied. He denied 
that he had acted the part of a traitor. He had gathered his men together 
in order to prevent: the kingdom from being overrun with strangers, which 
would inevitably happen if the Spanish match were to take place. Most 
gladly would he confer with the Council on the matter, but he would be 
trusted rather than trust. “I will treat with whomsoever her Majesty 





* State Papers. Domestic. Mary. Jan. 1554. “A memorial given to our trusty 
and well-beloved counsellors Sir Edward Hastings, Knight, Master of our Horse, and 
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desires,” he said, “ but in surety of good faith I must have delivered to 
me the custody of the Tower of London, and the person of the Queen ; 
also three members of the Council must place themselves in my hands 
as hostages.” 

The Spanish ambassador informs us how these demands were 
received. 
“The reply of Wyatt,” writes Renard* to the Emperor Charles V., anxiously 
watching the course of events from his palace at Brussels, ‘was that he desired 
to be entrusted with the command of the Tower of London, and at the same time 
with the person of the Queen, in order to furnish her with better counsel than that 
which was supplied her by her present advisers. Three members of the Council were 
also to be placed in his hands as hostages, and as a pledge that the Protestant religion 
would be restored. These conditions were discussed by the Council, and the Queen 
was advised to appeal to the people. Last Thursday, at two o’clock of the afternoon, 
her Majesty, escorted by the members of her Council, her guards, and several gentle- 
men, among whom was Courtenay, came to the spot where the people were assembled 
[it was at the Guildhall.] There she declared to her subjects that the ends she had 
always put before her ever since her accession to the throne, had been to administer 
justice and to keep the country in unity, peace, and liberty. But the rebel Wyatt, 
under pretext that she has married his Highness of Spain, had taken up arms against 
her and created disaffection throughout the country. His reply, however, had clearly 
showed that he aimed at obtaining the crown and tyrannising over the people. As to 
her marriage,” continued Renard, indulging in one of the most unblushing of diplo- 
matic lies, ‘it had been entered into by the advice of her Council for the good and 
safety of the realm, and not to gratify any particular affection on her part. The 
rebel Wyatt was now nearing London, and she wished to know if her people would 
act as good subjects and maintain her cause and defend her against such a rebel. She 
was prepared to live and die amongst them, and to preserve their rights with all her 
force. The rebellicn did not merely affect her but themselves—their fortunes, honour, 
and the safe keeping of their wives and children. Let them act as good subjects 
and she would act as a good Queen. Thus she spoke, and her words were so winning 
that all the people cried out with a loud voice that they would die in her service, and 

throwing up their caps in the air in token of their loyalty, groaned at Wyatt as a 

traitor.” 


Mary had certainly proved herself a match for her foe. She had 
thrown herself upon the sympathies of her people, and the innate 
loyalty of the English had at once responded to her appeal. She was 
helpless and unprotected, her enemy was marching upon her capital, 
surely, she said, her subjects would not now desert her! She was their 
lawful Queen, and would they allow a rebel to subdue the laws to his will 
and suffer rascals and forlorn persons to make general havoc and spoil ? 
As to her contemplated marriage, she would summon a parliament and 
the matter would be considered in all its bearings. She trusted, she 
cried, amid the cheers of the crowd, her people, and she was sure her 
confidence would not be misplaced. 

Her hopes were realised. Men were freely enlisted to protect the 
crown ; there was no lack of money; and the city again came forward with 





* Transcripts. At the Record Office. Brussels, Feb. 5, 1554, ‘ Renard to the 
Emperor.” 
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volunteers and supplies. At the same time Mary took every precaution 

to avoid hurting the feelings of her subjects. She avoided. the society. 
of Renard, and she advised several of the Spaniards who were attached: 

to the embassy to quit the kingdom. Towards the beginning of the last 
year certain ambassadors—Egmont, de Lalaing, de Couriéres, de Mont- 

morency, and Philip Nigri—had been despatched by Charles V.--as- 
special envoys to treat of the approaching marriage. These high per- 
sonages Mary now recommended to return to Flanders ; their numbers, 
she wisely remarked, were too small to be of service in the hour::of 
danger, yet large enough to irritate her subjects by their presencey she 
would only be content when they had exchanged the Thames for thé 
Scheldt. Meanwhile she stationed before the doors of the Imperial envoys 
a guard of thirty men. Nor were these distinguished diplomatists. loth. 
to take their departure. They feared that if Wyatt were victorious, 
London, which was full of “wne infinité de bannis, hérétiques, homicides, 
et autres malfacteurs de toutes nations y refugiés,” would rise against the. 
inhabitants and a general massacre ensue.* Finding some Flemish 
shipping at anchor below London Bridge, they went on board and were 
soon safely at rest in the port of Antwerp. 

In spite, however, of the revived loyalty of the English people, the 
situation to Mary was still full of danger. Wyatt had quitted Dartford’ 
with two thousand men and was marching straight upon London. Before 
he halted his troops upon the broken ground which intervenes between 
Woolwich and Blackheath, his ranks had been swelled by a large following 
drawn from the yeomen of Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex, who were anxious 
to come to close quarters with the hated Spaniard, and whose cries of 
“A Wyatt! a Wyatt!” and “Out with the foreigner!” were taken 
up by the sailors at Greenwich and re-echoed by the shipping up the river 
till they burst forth in ominous cheers and groans below London Bridge 
Wyatt was now but six miles from Westminster, and it was feared that 
his nearer approach to the capital would be the signal for a general 
rising of the disaffected London citizens. The Queen was in the Tower, 
anxious, but calm and collected. Several members of the Council entered 
her apartment, and implored her before it was too late to take boat and 
fly. She sent for Renard and asked for his advice. He bade her, unless 
she wished to lose her crown, not to stir from London. Her departure 
would lead at once to a revolt in her capital, the Tower would be attacked 
and captured, the vile heretics would fall upon the priests, and Elizabeth 
would toa certainty be proclaimed queen. “ Things,” he said, “ must come 
to a worse pass before she resolved upon abandoning her position.”+ Pem- 
broke and Clinton, who commanded the royal troops, were of the same 
opinion, and assured their sovereign that in the forthcoming struggle God 
would give her the victory. Their advice was accepted, and every precau- 
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tion adopted to oppose the advance of the rebels. Pembroke and Clinton 
drew up their cavalry and infantry on the fields in front of St. James's, 
infantry were massed together at Finsbury, the guns of the Tower were 
loaded and were prepared to open upon Southwark. Wyatt was pro- 
claimed a traitor, and a large reward offered for his capture dead or 
alive. A free pardon was also granted to all who would desert his cause. 

These measures failed to deter the Kentish leader from his purpose. 
As he came up on the Surrey side intending to march his men over 
London Bridge, the guns from the White Tower opened fire upon him, 
but without effect. London Bridge was, however, impassable. At 
the approach of Wyatt orders had been issued by the mayor and 
sheriffs for the drawbridge which was in the middle of the bridge to be 
cut down, the bridge gates to be closed, and every man to shut in his shop 
(which in those days lined London Bridge on either side), to put on his 
harness, and to stand at his door ready to resist any attack that might 
be made. 

“‘ Then,” writes the chronicler,* ‘should ye have seen taking in wares of the stalls 
in most hasty manner; there was running up and down in every place for weapons 
and harness; aged men were astonished, many women wept for fear; children and 
maids ran into their houses shutting the doors for fear; much noise and tumult was 
everywhere; so terrible and fearful at the first was Wyatt and his army's coming to 
the most part of the citizens, who were seldom or never wont before to hear or have 
any such invasions to their city.” 


Finding London Bridge an obstacle not to be surmounted, Wyatt 
marched his men up Kent Street, and so by St. George’s Church, 
entered Southwark without encountering any resistance. Here he was 
joined by several of the volunteers of Lord William Howard, who 
deserting the royal cause went over to the side of the Kentish men. 
After three days spent in considering how to effect his entrance into 
London, Wyatt resolved to march towards Kingston Bridge, there cross 
the river, then retrace his steps and make his attack upon the capital. 
Before quitting Southwark he paid his soldiers their wages and issued 
a proclamation that if any of his men owed anything to any person in 
the borough he would see that it was paid. ‘‘ But,” we are told, “ there 
was none complained ; the inhabitants said that there was never men 
behaved themselves so honestly as his company did there for the time of 
their abode.” f 

By nightfall Kingston Bridge was reached. The bridge had been 
broken by the Queen’s party, and the timbers were blocking up the river. 
Several soldiers plunged into the stream, and by the aid of the floating 
rafters swam to the opposite side, loosened the boats that were moored 
there, and before morning Wyatt and his troops had been safely rowed 
across. Lacking victuals the rebel leader pressed forward the same day 
and reached Knightsbridge, where he halted for the night. His arrival 
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was anticipated and defensive measures had at once been adopted. The 
cavalry were drawn up at St. James’s, the infantry were under arms at 
Charing Cross, at Westminster there was a strong guard, whilst St. 
Paul’s Churchyard was stored with armoury ready to be despatched, if 
wanted, either to the Tower or Charing Cross. Upon the first onset 
success favoured the arms of Wyatt. At Charing Cross the Royal troops 
were forced to fall back before the vigour of his charge, and the rebels 
passed Temple Bar and Fleet Street without opposition, until they were 
checked by the barriers at Ludgate. Here for the first time matters 
looked serious. Lord William Howard refused the rebels admittance, 
the citizens, on whom the Kentish men had so fondly relied, showed no 
signs of rising, and Wyatt, mortified and disheartened, sat him down at the 
Belle Sauvage gate to consider his position. He could not advance, yet in 
his rear were the Royal troops now galloping along the narrow uneven 
roadway of the Strand in hot pursuit. What course was hetoadopt? He 
resolved upon beating a retreat and cutting his way through the cavalry 
of Pembroke, in the hope that he might reach the open fields at Knights- 
bridge. It was a terrible alternative, and before his men had fought 
their way back to Temple Bar he saw that escape was useless. He was 
surrounded by cavalry, and behind the troopers were the infantry that 
had marched up from Charing Cross. William Harvey, the herald at 
arms, came up to him and said: “ Master Wyatt, you were best by my 
counsel to yield. You see this day has gone against you, and in resisting 
you can get no good, but be the death of all these your soldiers, to your 
great peril of soul. Perchance you may find the Queen merciful, and 
the rather if you stint so great a bloodshed as is Jike here to be.” “If 
I shall needs yield,” cried Wyatt, almost cowed by the situation in which 
he found himself—though his men were ready to fight to the death—“ TI 
will yield me toa gentleman.” But before the remark had well nigh 
issued from his lips he was seized by Sir Maurice Berkeley and taken 
prisoner. The capture of their chief led to a brief resistance by the 
Kentish men, but the rebels were soon overpowered and their ringleaders 
fell an easy prey to the captains of the royal forces. “Thus,” wrote Renard 
to his master, “the Lord gave the victory to her Majesty, with only the 
loss of two men and three wounded, which is evidently a miracle.” 
On the side of the rebels some forty men were killed. 

At five o’clock in the evening of the day which had been so fatal to 
his imterests, Wyatt, with several of his companions, was brought by 
water to the Tower. As he passed under the frowning portals of 
Traitor’s Gate he was greeted by Sir Philip Deny, who helped the 
prisoners to alight, with the words, “Go, traitor! there was never 
such a traitor in England!” Wyatt fiercely turned upon his accuser. 
“T am no traitor,” he said; “I would thou should well know thou art 
more traitor than I; and it is not the part of an honest man to call me 
so.” Then he walked up the steps and was received by Sir John 
Bridges, the Lieutenant of the Tower. His reception foreshadowed the 
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treatment that was to follow. ‘Oh, thou villain and unhappy traitor !” 
cried Sir John, shaking his prisoner by the collar, and alluding to the fact 
that Wyatt had been implicated in the conspiracy to place Jane Grey 
on the throne but had been pardoned, “how couldst thou find in thy 
heart to work such detestable treason to the Queen’s majesty, who, 
being thy most gracious sovereign lady, gave thee thy life and living 
once already, although thou didst before this time bear arms in the field 
against her? And now to make such a great and most traitorous 
stir, giving her battle to her marvellous trouble and fright. And if 
it was not that the law must justly pass upon thee, I would strike thee 
through with my dagger.” To whom Wyatt, looking grimly upon the 
Lieutenant, thus curtly made answer, “It is no mystery now.” He 
was then conducted to the dungeons below the Tower, and was confined, if 
report speaks correctly, in the cell called “ Little Ease,” there to await 
the masked executioner and the heading-block. 

With the leading rebels safely imprisoned the dangers of the revolt 
were passed, and Mary was more firmly placed upon her throne than 
ever. She at once wrote to the father of her future husband, the Em- 
peror Charles, who had always taken a keen interest in her affairs, 
regretting the hasty departure of those envoys who had come purposely 
to treat of her marriage. 

Monseigneur (she wrote),* I am exceedingly displeased that the rebels of my 
kingdom should have caused the departure of your ambassadors accredited to my 
court in such haste, and fear that they can give you but little news of what has lately 
passed. But as it has pleased God that the rebels wero compelled to discover their 
traitorous designs before being ripe, and that now most of them are in prison or have 
fled the kingdom, I hope my affairs will be placed on a firmer footing, and that the 
alliance entered into with his Highness the Prince, my cousin, may be concluded. 
The swift punishment which has attended upon this rebellion will purge the realm 
of all such foes, as your Majesty will hear from my loyal and well-loved Lord Fitz- 
water, the bearer of this letter, who will inform you of the victory God has granted 
me, and why, owing to the hasty departure of your ambassadors, no reply has been 
returned to the letters they delivered me. He is also instructed to inform your 
Majesty with what pleasure your correspondence is received by me, and how great is 
my gratitude for the service and friendship displayed to me by you. To your am- 
bassador resident here I am under deep obligations; his presence and counsel have 
been a great consolation to me in my late troubles. Praying the Creator to grant 
your Majesty a long life and perfect health, 


Your very humble daughter, sister, and cousin, 
Mary. 


And now, during the next few weeks, the axe of the headsman and 
the ropes of the gibbets were busy, launching all who were in any way 
connected with the late rebellion into eternity. ‘ At every corner,” said 
the French ambassador, “ the eye meets nothing but the vile sight of 
hanging men.” Wyatt had his execution deferred in the hope that 
certain precious State secrets might be drawn from his lips by the promise 
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of pardon. Renard had throughout the rebellion been doing his utmost 
to poison the mind of Mary against her sister. He had assured the 
Queen that, so longas the Princess Elizabeth was at large, agitation and 
revolt would ever be making themselves felt. Certain suspicious cir- 
cumstances had, too, supported his arguments. Elizabeth, during the 
recent rebellion, had been discovered to be in close communication with 
France—no friend to the cause of Mary. A letter written by Wyatt to 
her had also fallen into the hands of the Council; nay more, the rebel 
leader himself, unmanned by the terrors of the scaffold, had sought to 
purchase dear life by implicating the Princess in the late conspiracy. 
He had revealed nothing very definite, it is true, in his forced confessions, 
but still enough to induce a jealous sovereign to issue orders for the con- 
finement of the suspected person. Elizabeth was then at Ashbridge, and 
Sir Henry Bedingfield was instructed to bring herto Whitehall. On her 
arrival at the palace Mary refused to see her, and the unhappy girl 
underwent a rigorous examination at the hands of the Council. She 
admitted having entered into a private correspondence with France, but 
expressed the utmost abhorrence of Wyatt’s proceedings, and vowed she 
knew nothing of them. She was ordered to be committed to the Tower. 
The day before that dread sentence was to be carried out—for a cell in 
the Tower was often the half-way house to that Tower Green upon 
which but three weeks since the Lady Jane Grey had met her doom— 
Elizabeth. sat down before her guards, in her vigilantly watched apart- 
ment, and wrote to her obdurate sister. The letter lies before me, 
penned in a round, bold, boyish hand, every stroke firm and distinct—a 
letter written without hesitation or alteration. However humble and 
piteous are its contents, there is no sign of timidity in the drawing up 
of this pleading epistle. 

If any ever did try this olde saying (she wrote),* that a kinge’s worde was more 
than another man’s othe [oath] I most humbly beseche your Majestic to verefie it in 
me, and to remember your last promis, and my last demaunde, that I be not con- 
demned without answer and due proof; wiche it semes that nowlam, For that 
without cause provid, I am, by your counsel, from you commanded to go unto the 
Tower, a place more wonted for a false traitor than a tru subject, wiche thogth 
[though] I knowe I deserve it not, yet in the face of al this realme aperes that it is 
provid ; wiche I pray God I may dy the shamefullist dethe that ever any died, afore I 
may mene [mean] any suche thinge. And to this present hower I protest afor God 
(who shal juge my trueth) whatsoever malice shal devis, that I never practised, 
conciled [concealed] nor consented to any thinge that migth [might] be prejudicial 
to your parson [person] any way, or daungerous to the State by any mene. And 
therefor I humbly beseche your Majestie to let me answer afore your selfe and not 
suffer me to trust your counselors; yea, and that afore I go to the Tower (if it be 
possible), if not, afor I be further condemned. Howbeit I trust assuredly your 
Highness wy] give me leve to do it afore I go; for that thus shamfully I may not 








* State Papers Domestic. Mary. Mar. 16, 1554. [Indorsed by Lord Coke, 
“Queen Elizabeth, my dear Sovereign’s, letter to Queen Mary in vinculis.”] The 
letter is written without any stops, but, to assist the reader, I have punctuated it. 
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be cried out on as now I shal be, yea, and without cause. Let consciens move your 
Highness to take some bettar way with me than to make me be condemned in all 
men’s sigth [sight] afor my desert knowen. Also I must humbly beseche your High- 
ness to pardon this my boldnes wiche innocencey procures me to do, together with 
hope of your natural kindnis, wiche I trust wyl not se [see] me cast away without 
desert, wiche, what it is, I wold desier no more of God but that you truly knewe; 
wiche thinge I thinke and beleve you shal never by report knowe unles by yourself 
you hire [hear]. I have harde [heard] in my time of many cast away for want of 
comminge to the presence of ther Prince ; and in late days I harde my lord of Somerset 
say that if his brother had bin sufferd to speke with him he had never sufferd ; 
but the perswasions wer made to him so gret [great] that he was brogth [brought] 
in belefe that he coulde not live safely if tho Admiral lived, and that made him give 
his consent to his dethe.* Thogth [though] thes parsons ar not to be compared to 
your Majestie yet I pray God as ivel [evil] perswasions perswade not one sistar again 
the other, and al for that she have harde false report and not harkene [hearkened] to 
the trueth knowen. Therefor ons [once] again kniling [kneeling] with humblenes 
of my hart, bicause I am not sufferd to bow the knees of my body, I humbly crave 
to speke with your Highness, wiche I wolde not be so bold to desier if I knewe not 
my selfe most clere as I knowe my selfe most tru. And as for the traitor Wiat, he 
migth [might] paraventur [peradventure] writ me a lettar, but on my faithe I never 
receved any from him; and as for the copie of my lettar sent to the Frenche kinge I 
pray God confound me eternally if ever I sent him word, message, token, or lettar 
by any menes, and to this my truith I wil stande in to my dethe. 

I humbly crave but only one worde of answer from your selfe. 

Your Highness most faithful subject that hath bine from the beginninge and wyl 


be to my end, ° 
H 
ELizABet . 


To this letter no answer was vouchsafed. The next morning Eliza- 
beth was lodged in the Tower. As the barge rested against the steps of 
Traitor’s Gate for its unhappy passenger to alight, she cried to the 
soldiers who were on guard at the entrance of the Tower—“ Good people, 
bear me witness! I come in as no traitor, but as true a woman to the 
Queen’s majesty as any is now living; and thereon will I take my death.” 
Her imprisonment was but of a few weeks’ duration. The evidence 
proffered by Wyatt against her had been withdrawn by the terrified 
rebel as soon as his manhood had been restored him, and he fully ac- 
quitted her of any participation in the late insurrection. It was in vain 
that Renard, who was ever assuring Mary that as long as the head of 
Elizabeth was spared, treason and heresy would be rife within the 
kingdom, himself visited the dungeons of the Tower and promised the 
rebel that if he confessed matters sufficiently compromising to the 
Princess his life would be spared. Wyatt surlily replied that he had 
nothing to reveal, and that the Lady Elizabeth was guiltless of all con- 
nection with his rising. His life had been spared by the Council so long 
as it had been hoped that damaging statements might be wrung from him ; 





* “My lord of Somerset” was protector and lord treasurer in the reign of 
Edward VI., to whom he was maternal uncle; “‘the Admiral” was Lord Seymour 1 
Sudleye, his younger brother, who was beheaded for aiming at the protectorate and 
for aspiring to the hand of Elizabeth. 
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now that he had nothing to disclose, or was resolved upon disclosing 
nothing, there was no reason, ministers said, why the wretch should not be 
sent to share the same fate as his followers. The Lieutenant of the Tower 
was ordered to have him carried to the Tower Hill, and there to see him 
beheaded on the ensuing Wednesday, April 11, 1554. Romance has as- 
serted that Wyatt was put to the rack, and when in the Tower was 
confronted with Elizabeth, before whom, awed by her majestic air of 
indignation, he withdrew all his damaging charges. History possesses 
no evidence for either of these assertions. 

At the appointed day Wyatt was led up the steps of his dungeon 
and, for the first time since his capture at Temple Bar, breathed the fresh 
air of heaven. He was dressed in the same clothes which he wore 
on his first passing under the spokes of Traitor’s Gate—“a shirt with 
sleeves very fair, and thereon a velvet cassock and a yellow lace, with 
the windlass of his dag hanging thereon, and a pair of boots on his 
legs : on his head he had a fair hat of velvet with broad lace about it.” 
In his hands he held a book. At the garden pale, hard by the Lieu- 
tenant’s lodgings, which separated Tower Green from the ominous Hill, 
he took leave of the secretary, one Master Bourne. “TI pray you, sir,” 
said the condemned, “pray for me, and be a mean to the Queen for 
my poor wife and children; and if it might have pleased her grace to 
have granted me my life, I would have trusted to have done her such 
good service as should have well recompensed mine offence: but since 
not, I beseech God have mercy on me.” To the which Bourne made no 
answer. Supported by two attendants, Wyatt then walked towards the 
Hill, which, save the guarded place where stood the heading-block and 
the upright form of the masked executioner, was thronged with spec- 
tators. Nota cheer or a prayer, such is the fickleness of mob popularity, 
in his behalf rent the air; the only cry that arose was “ Long live Queen 
Mary!” Six weeks ago it was “ A Wyatt! a Wyatt!” “Down with the 
bastard!” ““ Away with the foreigner!” andthe restof it. But treason 
to be popular must at least be successful ; at the first sign of failure, 
loyalty, or in other words self-interest, revives. On ascending the scaffold 
Wyatt faced the crowd and spoke as follows: ‘‘ Good people, I am come 
presently here to die, being thereunto lawfully and worthily condemned, 
for I have sorely offended against God and the Queen’s majesty, and am 
sorry therefore. I trust God hath forgiven and taken his mercy upon 
me. I beseech the Queen’s majesty also of forgiveness.” “She hath 
forgiven you already,” said Weston, the priest appointed to attend upon 
the prisoner at his last hour. “Glad Iam of it,” said Wyatt. “And 
now,” he continued, “let every man beware how he taketh anything in 
hand against the higher powers. Unless God be prosperable to his pur- 
pose it will never take good effect or success, and thereof ye may now 
learn of me. And I pray God I may be the last example in this place 
for that or any other like. And whereas it is said abroad that I should 
accuse my Lady Elizabeth’s grace, it is not so. Good people, I assure 
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you I have confessed before the Queen’s majesty’s honourable Council 
all those that took part with me and were privy of the conspiracy ; but 
as for my Lady Elizabeth, here I take it upon my death that she never 
knew of the conspiracy nor of my first rising ; and, as touching any fault 
that is laid to her charge, I cannot accuse her. God I take in witness, 
and this is most true.” 

Then, without more talk he turned him and put off his doublet and 
untrussed his points. Stripped to his shirt he knelt down on the straw, 
prayed silently for a brief space, then with his own hands doubled the 
handkerchief around his eyes and placed his head on the block. He gave 
the signal by lifting up his hands, and at one stroke his head was severed 
from his body. ‘“ Then,” writes our chronicler, “was he forthwith 
quartered upon the scaffold, and the next day his quarters set at divers 
places, and his head upon a stake upon the gallows beyond St. James’s. 
Which his head, as is reported, remained not there ten days unstolen 
away.” 

A few weeks after this execution Elizabeth was released from the 
Tower, and placed under the surveillance of Sir Henry Bedingfield at 
Woodstock. 

A, C. EWALD. 
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A Pastoral Meditation. 


—+1 


Perwars there is no professional work in which the “ public” takes so 
much direct and personal interest as that of the clergyman. It is sup- 
posed to be intelligible, easy, and open.|{ Almost everyone thinks him- 
self or herself able to criticise, direct, or share its performance. This 
is far from being the case in respect to the work of other professions. 
The doctor, indeed, is probably brought into individual contact with a 
larger number of people than the parson, but his procedure is concealed 
and guarded by the use of directions which few beside the chemist can 
interpret. His patients, however inquisitive, seldom penetrate his 
methods. These are not patent to the public eye. The clients of a 
lawyer, moreover, are checked in their judgment of his processes by the 
professional language which he employs, and by a vague dread lest their 
interference should mar the issue they desire. They state wants which 
are presently translated into terms bewildering to the simple mind, and 
the business soon passes into a phase which leaves them with a mere 
“hope that it is all right.” They generally “ put themselves into the 
hands of their legal advisers.” Take other professions, such as those of 
the soldier or sailor. Criticism of these by the public, however free or 
fierce, as when obviously soldiers do not shoot well, is of the most 
general and distant sort. Not one man in a hundred knows anything 
about the routine and discipline of a ship or a regiment. The daily 
familiar life and business of an oflicer, except, to some extent, in garri- 
son towns and seaports, is very dimly apprehended by the ordinary 
civilian. 

Meanwhile the parson lives in a state of public and chronic vivisec- 
tion. Everyone knows all about him, and what he does and says. His 
whole procedure, involving his “ views” and method of work, down to 
the smallest details of parochial routine, is laid bare, or accessible, to each 
of his parishioners, and anyone else who cares to enquire about it. He 
is surrounded by witnesses, critics, and advisers, All know his business, 
and many think that they know the best way in which it should be 
done. They are deterred from expressing an opinion about it by no 
such exclusive hedge of professional terms and abstruse processes as 
keep the patients of a physician, or the clients of a lawyer, from entering 
the charmed inner circle of medical and legal practice. The parson is 
often associated in its discharge with those who have had no training in,. 
and possess no special information about, the duties of the pastoral 
office. While men of other professions, however popular and confidential, 
would disallow the aid, or, as they might call it, the interference, of 
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volunteers and amateurs, he is inevitably surrounded by and yoked 
with them. I do not say this in a spirit of complaint; far from it. I 
only state a fact; and the clergyman who repudiated or resented;the 
help of those amongst whom he lived and worked would rightly be 
condemned. A solitary and repellent performance of such duties as he 
could then discharge would be stripped of its proper influence. He 
would, justly, find himself shunned and impotent. 

But one result of the inevitable association of others with the parson 
in his business is, occasionally, to keep him in a state of continuous 
irresolution. He is sometimes offered so much advice, so many plans 
and experiments are suggested to him, that his work is liable to become 
far more tentative than radical. With laudable, but perhaps inex- 
perienced, zeal his colleagues, clerical and lay, advise this or that 
modification of a process, point out flaws in parochial routine, or urge 
the venture of a fresh essay in pastoral economy. They would like to 
“try” something which is considered to have been successful in another 
parish, school, or choir. These counsels, indeed, are not to be despised. 
A clergyman, if wise, is glad of hints from any quarter, and he often 
makes use of them. But there are parishes in which he is well-nigh 
distracted by a procession of counsellors, and sometimes, with a feeble 
desire to please each, a good-natured irresolute man finds that he has 
offended all. 

Moreover his advisers come to him from beyond the circle in which 
he immediately moves. His air is thick with suggestive pamphlets, 
tracts, essays, and reports. They continually descend and choke his 
letter-box. He is plied with methods of personal conduct and parochial 
procedure by the ardent advocates of this or that panacea for human ills, 
ecclesiastica], social, and civil. Associations of enthusiasts who have 
banded themselves together for the advancement of some process to which 
they give chief prominence press him with records of the excellent 
results which have been attained by the adoption of their principles and 
rules. They have made up their minds that such and such methods 
can hardly be disregarded by any clergyman who has the interest of his 
people at heart. Adopt these, they suggest, and half the difficulties 
which beset him will vanish. He should be a total abstainer if he 
would employ the most salutary influence he can exercise among his 
parishioners. He must not be allowed to suppose that he can rightly 
invite his people to worship, or expect to see their wholesome attendance 
in his church, unless all its seats are free and unappropriated. He can 
scarcely hope to face the problem of the pauperism which distresses him 
unless he deprives every old’ woman of her occasional present and 
associates himself with the Charity Organisation Society. If he would 
reach the “masses” he should organise a system of out-door preaching. 
If he desires really to touch the stratum of society which is supposed to 
be most inaccessible he must employ Bible women and Scripture readers. 
He is told that he cannot devote his energies better than in the creation 
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and promotion of working men’s clubs and the establishment of coffee 
houses. He is advised that nothing leavens the “poor” with a religious 
tone more than the co-operation of sisterhoods, fraternities, and guilds. 
He is pressed to struggle and beg on for the support of a national school 
which is dying of depletion rather than turn his thoughts to a “ Board,” 
unless he would be faithless to the children in his cure. He is urged to 
have a “ mission ” in his parish, unless he is contented to let it lie in the 
slough of religious indifference. He receives kind proposals of various 
sorts from philanthropical societies that they should give lectures and 
the like in his schoolroom for the refining entertainment and instruction 
of his fellow parishioners. 

All those who are interested in some special phase of popular im- 
provement, secular or religious, and who naturally think that they 
have hit upon an excellent way of benefiting the “‘ people,” put themselves 
into communication with the parson and invite his adoption of their 
plans. 

Truly he ought to think himself fortunate in being reckoned as the 
object and channel of so much righteous sympathy and concern. Divers 
of the proposals made to him are valuable and deserve his attentive 
consideration. And, if he is wise, he will gladly make use of some of 
these honest offers to help him in his work. 

But he cannot accept and adopt them all. And yet—here comes in 
the crux of the whole matter—he is sometimes so impressed with as- 
surances of the success which has followed the acceptance of a particular 
suggestion, and by the arguments advanced in its favour, that he is 
tempted to commit himself to the trial of some scheme in which, after 
all, he somehow cannot feel sufficient confidence. And thus the result 
is generally an access of failure and disappointment. 

There is no doubt that, as in the conduct of all leaders in any business, 
the work of a parish would frequently be more successful if the parson 
had oftener the courage of his own convictions. Let him decline any 
advice, however tempting and weightily supported, which would lead 
to a pastoral experiment in which he cannot heartily join. He must. 
not suppose that because it succeeds in another place and with another 
man it will be of use to himself and forward his own work. This isa 
truism, but one frequently forgotten. A man must work on his own 
lines if he is to do good in his generation. Should these lines lead him 
into obstinately repellent eccentricities he must take the consequences 
of them, however unpleasant. If he runs his head against a stone wall 
he will provably have his skull cracked. No profession is safe from 
the commission of mischievous blunders by the freaks of crotchety, self- 
willed officers. Nevertheless the officer, if he is to be useful, must not 
be denied the benefit of his individuality. And specially the parson 
must prophesy according to the proportion of his faith. He can no 
more necessarily enter with buoyancy on an enterprise because it has 
thriven in other hands than a man who loathes the sea can enjoy a sail 
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in which another rejoices. Such a one is not beguiled by the assurance 
that nothing is more pleasant and invigorating than a trip in a yacht. 
He knows that it will make him sick ; so he wishes “ bon voyage” to 
his nautical friends and remains wisely on shore. But a clergyman 
sometimes timidly yields to the persuasion that if he will adopt this or 
that course in his pastoral procedure it will bring a blessing. He steps 
with half-hesitating foot on board the inviting boat, and begins to suffer 
when it is too late for him to get back to the land he has left. 

Thus divers parsons become the sport of experiments, and miss the 
result of radical work which can come only to those who dare to judge 
for themselves amid the multiplicity of promising suggestions that are 
made to them, and who adopt only such as they feel themselves to be in 
accord with. No doubt it requires some moral courage to decline 
pressure which is backed by weighty evidence ; but without some of this 
moral courage the parson, above all men, is likely to become distressingly 
encumbered, if not smothered. He wastes his strength in half-hearted 
toil. He presents to those who have urged the adoption of a particular 
course a spectacle of timidity which brings discredit on their scheme. 
After shoving him into deep water they rate him for being drowned. 
He is finally conscious of increased impotence when, poor man, he hoped 
that he had allied himself with fresh though—to him—speculative 
sources of force. 

Suppose, however, that, after due consideration, he plainly sees good 
sense in the arguments advanced for the adoption of any special line in 
the conduct of his pastoral work ; he must still dare to judge for himself 
how far he will adopt it. He does not go head over heels into the invit- 
ing tide of reformation. 

I pity the man who so commits himself to the severe details—formu- 
lated in committee—of any society to which he belongs as to let his soul 
be continually vexed in his scrupulous anxiety to observe them. Why 
should he submit himself to all these minute directions? He is not 
bound to eat periwinkles because he professes to like fish. But there 
are men who think that they are not acting conscientiously unless they 
accept all the fiddling bye-laws of any association to which they belong. 
Thus they miss the enjoyment of feeling that they get wholesome help from 
the aid which it gives them, or, for fear lest they should find themselves 
unable to comply with every detail of its regulations, decline the co-ope- 
ration of a society which might greatly assist them in their work. I will 
illustrate this by an example. Take the Charity Organisation Society, 
which has done immense good, not merely in the local stemming of sheer 
thriftless beggary, but in clearing the eyes of those who look with sadness 
at the great problem of pauperism. Now, the most ardent advocates of this 
useful society are eager in their condemnation of “ doles,” as they are 
called, involving the petty help given in the vestry of the church to 
parochial applicants for relief. The sensible parson knows well enough 
that these little presents have no appreciable effect in lessening the poverty 
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of his people, z.e. when their money value is realised and compared with 
the necessities of the sufferers. He knows that he might just as well hope 
to cure a death rattle with a lozenge as raise the pauperised to sound social 
life with his halfcrowns and packets of tea. No one knows it better 
than himself. And yet he will not always deny the palliative lozenge. In 
very many cases he simply shunts the applicant under the microscope of the 
Charity Organisation Society, and makes use of their valuable machinery 
in forming a diagnosis of the case and in supporting his purpose to refuse 
help where it would surely leave the sheer hardened beggar in his 
chronic condition. But nevertheless, if so minded, he risks the frown of 
some prominent advocates of Charity Organisation principles by persisting 
in his custom of cheering the lot of some who are not lifted out of semi- 
pauperism by his gifts. He discriminates. He knows very well that 
these gifts are slight, but that they are material, and, however cheap, 
effective signs of the kindliness which he feels. He contrives, moreover, 
so to make them that they shall not be reckoned by the recipient as 
mere official relief professing to alter the condition of the sufferer. He 
showeth the small mercy with cheerfulness. He knows too that there 
is really no fear, except in a few specially rich parishes choked with 
alms, lest thriftless people who waste their wages should look to 
“ charity” as a means of support in time of want. These improvident 
people, who abound in large poor districts, are foolish, but they are not 
such fools as to believe that the parson will keep them afloat when they 
begin to sink. They know very well the slenderness of most clerical 
alms. In a vague sort of way they suppose that the “ parish” will look 
to them when they are wholly helpless. They are surely not influenced by 
an expectation of sufficient assistance from the parson and his colleagues. 
And thus, in despite of some severe Charity Organisation dogmas, he 
gladly uses the Society when he perceives that its co-operation is valuable, 
and at the same time individually takes the points off some of the thorns 
which prick his poor friends without sending them to be vivisected. Per- 
haps some of his Charity Organisation friends shake their heads and say 
that he is “unsound.” He simply snaps his fingers with a smile and 
judges for himself. 

There is another matter about which the minds of some clergymen 
are needlessly exercised. I refer to what are called “ missions,” when 
the parish is deliberately whipped up to an attendance at a series of 
services conducted by an expert in the art of touching men’s minds with 
a sentiment of spiritual concern. No doubt in divers places such a 
procedure has been attended by that which is not unjustly described as 
an “awakening of souls.” Nevertheless it is quite possible for a man 
to feel in his mind an indefinable aversion to the process of detailed 
domestic visitation and importunate religious pressure which precedes a 
“ mission,” and to the exceptional strain which inevitably accompanies 
daily presence at services which are intended to excite the feelings of 
those who attend them. He allows that a religious atmosphere may 
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have been promoted in some places where these missions have been con- 
ducted. He recognises the genuine earnestness of those who believe in 
and conduct them. But yet—in his secret heart—he cannot perceive a 
belief that he could honestly join in them himself. He desires the 
spread and influence of the spirit of righteousness among his people as 
cordially as anyone. And yet the mission and its methods stick in 
his throat. What shall he do? Shall he shut his eyes, and, like one 
who steps into a shower bath conscious of doubting acquiescence, yield 
himself and his people to the missioner, hoping that somehow some of 
them will be the better for the influence which may descend? Shall he, 
in short, play the part of a pious hypocrite and pretend to enjoy what 
he dislikes? I take it that a mission conducted under these conditions 
rightly deserves to fail. Let the parson have the courage of his convictions, 
and respectfully decline the experiment, however well it may seem to 
have succeeded elsewhere. If he cannot wear Saul’s armour comfortably 
he refuses to put it on and is content with his own sling and stone. 
There is other, generally postal, advice which sometimes sorely 
exercises a good and anxious man. He is, e.g., warmly invited to give 
up his pew rents, make the seats in his church free and unappropriated, 
and adopt the offertory system. Whether they have all deliberately 
examined and given their adhesion to the arguments, and adopted the 
tone of the tract which comes after the column of their names, is another 
matter, but the hesitating parson is not unlikely to be staggered by the 
list of right reverend, reverend, and weighty names of those who are 
set down as supposed supporters of the system recommended. Perhaps, 
indeed, he is more influenced than he imagines by his recollection of the 
disagreeable comments made by “seat-holders” when there has been 
some dislocation of unpaid appropriated sittings, or when the collector 
calls upon “ sitters” for pew rent. These comments have surely found 
their way to his ears. He thinks that it would be very pleasant to be 
relieved from this petty criticism, and be no longer subject to the small 
tyranny of some who hint at their dissatisfaction about some detail in 
the conduct of the worship in his church, and fear that it may lead to a 
“vacation” of their “sittings.” Why should he not free himself from 
the sting of this recurrent irritation, and take the wind out of his critics’ 
sails by ceasing to appropriate any seats whatever? To some, possibly, 
this is a tempting prospect, however selfish it might be shown to be. 
The advocates of the free system, however—though they might 
recollect that pew rents are, in most cases, really as voluntary as any 
offerings—know nothing of this motive. They base their advice on 
other grounds. They take a very positive and grave attitude. They 
even go so far as to suggest, if not to affirm, that a clergyman is under 
the deepest and most sacred obligation to adopt their plan, and that he 
runs the risk of disregarding the plainest Divine injunction if he declines 
to do so. Some men are staggered by these demands, backed as they 
are by Scriptural texts, which presently are seen to be, in some instances, 
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wholly irrelevant. The advocates of the free and open church move- 
ment seem to me, I confess, to-overstate their case, and to pronounce 
judgments which are too sweeping. Let the clergyman dare to realise 
that the matter is one which belongs to the ceremonial and not the 
moral law. No doubt it is often desirable, especially in the use of new 
churches, that the seats should be unappropriated. But there are old 
buildings so constructed and equipped that such a course would be 
extremely inconvenient. And, moreover, there are, especially in towns, 
district churches, well and devoutly frequented by worshippers of various 
ranks who are not merely contented with, but attached to, the system 
of appropriation. A full and devout congregation is not so common 
that it can always be treated roughly and have its old associations dis- 
regarded. Are the advocates of the free plan so convinced of the 
“iniquity” of “pews” as to say that, in any case, a long-accepted 
custom should be abruptly broken, and the risk be run of disturbing, 
and perhaps dispersing, a compact and reverent congregation? If not 
they admit that the question is one of expediency, and there is little 
more to be said. If it is radically wrong to let a pew, no pew should 
be let anywhere ; but if it is simply desirable and practicable to make 
all the seats in a church free, those who have the arrangement of the 
matter in their hands must judge for themselves. And they may be 
sometimes pardoned for saying, “ Let well alone.” I, for one, when the 
arrangement of a building allows it, think it most generally expedient 
that its “sittings ” should not be permanently appropriated, especially 
in the case of a parish church, but I also think that it is allowable to 
protest against the assumption that the question comes under the moral 
and not the ceremonial law. 

In making these remarks of course I do not confine myself to any 
special associations. There are, indeed, some which not only seem in- 
capable of expressing themselves with moderation, but use a vehemently 
imperative tone in their tracts. That of those who write about the 
Contagious Diseases Act is perhaps the most strident and peremptory. 
Commend me, too, to the promoters of the Antivaccination League, or 
whatever it is called, for abusive language. The worst of it is that 
many people really do attach importance to sheer vehemence, and 
though they will not listen to sense are found to be impressed by 
screams. And few sounds are more catching than these. Thus the 
temper of some even professedly religious societies is apt to become 
heated, and they put their points with as keen an edge as they can 
grind them to. The missives which the parson receives seem to me to 
have grown hotter and sharper in these last years, and the feverish 
spirit of the day to have so touched them that he is not without danger 
of infection himself. Perhaps, however, their number mitigates their 
influence, and he is the more likely to drop them calmly into his 
waste basket, when they come thick, along with the wine merchant’s 
circulars, 
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Anyhow the wise man will look with coolness at manifold postal 
advice about his work, and use that common sense without which he is 
unfit for his place. Should any change in his pastoral economy, or the 
conduct of the worship in his church, appear to be desirable, he will 
not act with a sense of irresponsible authority. He will consider the 
character and condition of his parish and congregation. If the occasion 
should demand it he will consult with his colleagues and the most 
judicious of his neighbours and fellow worshippers. He will not, indeed, 
be always running to them when his standing knowledge of the place 
and its circumstances enables him clearly to form a just opinion of the 
course to be pursued, but in any exceptional crisis he will gladly learn 
and act upon what they think before he comes to a decision. 

I use the words “exceptional crisis” designedly. It is possible to 
be too confidential. A man who has served for several years in a parish 
finds many opportunities of ascertaining the needs and wishes of his 
people without a formal summoning of them to a discussion. If he 
keeps his eyes and ears open he will know pretty well what they think. 
There are some men, however, so fond of committees that they would 
form one to decide how the church bell should be tolled. Ifa man 
continually calls his parishioners together, in some representative shape, 
in order to ask their advice about the small details of his work, he will 
often find himself in the possession of more advice than he knows what 
to do with. Let him use the experience which his daily conversation 
with them enables him to accumulate, and they will be glad enough for 
him to accept the responsibility of many things which they do not want 
to be troubled about. If he is perpetually summoning them to talk 
over the ordinary conduct of the church he will, moreover, discover 
that the leading men in his parish, whose time is most valuable, do not 
care to attend ; and he may be left with those who come possibly because 
they like to hear their own voices, and whose position in the place is 
the least representative and is accompanied by the smallest influence— 
simply because they have not so much sense as the rest. 

Let the formation of a committee, or the calling together of a 
“council,” be reserved for exceptional occasions, and the parson quietly 
accept the responsibilities of his position in the routine of his work. 
His parishioners will respect him the more, and not be tempted to smile 
at being asked formally to talk over matters which it is his business, 
along with the churchwardens, to attend to for them. 

To leave the consideration of the attitude to be taken in regard to 
the manifold advice, and occasionally urgent pressure, to which the 
clergyman is sometimes exposed, both from home critics and from outside 
counsellors, from which, indeed,'I have somewhat diverged in the last 
few paragraphs, I must say a few words on two or three other phases of 
pastoral economy and organisation. The wise man will show his sym- 
pathy with all wholesome efforts to benefit his neighbours, and yet be 
in no hurry to associate himself with those who promote them. He 
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will not meddle. Let them do their work in their own way. Some 
men are too fond of centralisation, When they notice a local society 
doing good among the people, they are not satisfied till they have tried 
to take it in tow or bring it within the circle of their own procedure, 
so that they may reckon it openly among the institutions of the Church. 
This busy professional greediness will very possibly give them mucb 
needless trouble and cause needless offence. A man who is content to 
work with his own tools, and hammer on his own anvil, may, indeed, 
be seen to do it so well that independent local associations ask him to 
join in some of their doings, or invite his advice. These advances, as 
far as is practicable, he will gladly meet, but he will be very cautious 
not to put his fingers into the pie of another. Much mischief has been 
done by the parson trying to mix himself up in proceedings to which 
he has not been invited; and when a man gets the character of being 
meddlesome some bees will always be flying out of the swarm to sting 
him. Let him be glad to see honey made, though it be not hived within 
the hedge of his own garden. He only multiplies his worries if he goes 
out of his way to meddle with the philanthropical and other business 
of local committees and associations with which he has no ofticial con- 
nexion, though they exist in his own parish. Again, a wise parson is 
shy of statistics. There are, of course, some continuous records which 
he will carefully keep. For instance, the list of sick to be visited will 
not be written on scraps of paper, which are afterwards lost, but entered 
in a solid book, with weekly dated columns. Suppose he meets his 
colleagues, Bible or mission women, &c., on some week-day morning to 
go through this list. As each name is read information about the 
“case” is contributed, and it is arranged who shall visit the sick person 
during the week, and what course shall be adopted concerning him. 
When the demand for special visitation ceases a line will be drawn 
across the last entry, showing that the “case” is, so far, done with. 
Thus a view is given of all those who need special care, and a valuable 
amount of information is recorded for reference. Then, too, if, say at 
Christmas, a certain number of poor people have some little present 
made to them, their names, addresses, and what they receive should be 
entered in a book. As Christmas comes round this list is turned to; 
some names are struck out, others are added, and even in town parishes 
with a large population the business of settling this small pastoral 
matter is completed in an hour or two. The book should be ruled in 
columns, with the dates of the successive years at top. 

I mention these two examples of pastoral record as illustrations of 
the sort of written memorials which may profitably be kept without any 
trouble. But there is an atmosphere of greediness for statistics in these 
days which a clergyman will do well to keep clear of. Nothing looks 
neater and more suggestive of work done or in progress than a carefully 
analysed entry of the details of parochial facts, figures, and procedure. 
This may, however, easily become a record of more bustle than business. 
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The constant inspection of a reference to a growing multiple of statistics 
is likely to mar that elastic adaptation of himself to manifold and varied 
duties which is inevitably required of a clergyman. Devotion to tabu- 
lated rules and processes is apt to stiffen his action and induce a 
pedantry of method which makes him a slave to his own apparatus. 

In connexion with this thought I will remark that the judicious 
parson is slow to commit himself to the creation of new pastoral ma- 
chinery. When there is a call for any fresh or special action it will 
frequently be found capable of discharge by some that already exists. 

May [ illustrate this by an example? Two or three years ago there 
was, in my late parish, an access of material distress, from which it 
seemed that children were likely to suffer most. I had official con- 
nexion with several Board schools attended by the poorest among these. 
One day a little girl fainted in her class. The mistress kindly brought 
her some water. The child presently said, “ Please, ma’am, I want 
some bread.” It was obviously time to do something, and yet meet only 
the necessities of those most in want. There were altogether about 5,000 
children in daily attendance at the several schools with which I was 
associated. I might have opened « soup kitchen to feed the hungriest, 
but this would have involved the difficulty of deciding publicly and 
fairly which these were. Many children not in “ distress” would have 
appreciated a nice hot meal on a cold day. Moreover the opening of a 
special soup kitchen would have proclaimed the inviting provision of a 
source of relief to which the oldest beggars and “casuals” would have 
gravitated. So I called at three or four cook shops, conveniently situated 
for the different groups of schools, and arranged that any child present- 
ing a certain ticket should be provided with a penny meal of soup and 
bread—which fills a good-sized basin and a small-sized scholar, and 
could be eaten at the shop counter. I had then the necessary cards 
printed, and took a store of them to every head teacher in the various 
groups of schools, with a request—which was scrupulously acted on—to 
give them quietly only to children obviously in want of food. The plan 
worked excellently. The cook shops provided the food every day from 
noon till night. A child could go in at any time within these hours, 
take up its spoon, and quench its hunger. As soon as the need ceased 
there was no machinery to be pulled to pieces and there were no 
assistants to be disbanded. No strain, moreover, was meanwhile put 
upon the working powers of our ordinary staff. 

Indeed, such a method is capable of being used with advantage in the 
case of adults, each recipient having the choice of several cook shops. 
The food provided there is such as the poor buy themselves, and, the 
shops being open all day, the gathering of a crowd at a fixed feeding-hour 
is prevented. It is well known that when a special soup kitchen is 
opened it is likely to be beset by persons amongst whom it is unkind to 
thrust decent poor people who may be in exceptional want. But by the 
use of existing cook shops the required distribution of food is spread over 
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the whole day, and made at separate places, so that a recipient can 
privately, as it were, get what you desire to give. And in this case too 
there is no construction or taking to pieces of a special machine. The 
business quietly dies out or stops as the need ceases. It may be added 
that by the adoption of this method the keepers of the cook shops them- 
selves—who are often struggling people—are benefited, to some extent, 
just at a time when custom is likely to be slack and when the opening 
of an amateur soup kitchen would further diminish their lessened re- 
ceipts. I am sure that there are divers occasions in which the clergyman 
may save himself the trouble and expense of providing fresh apparatus 
by simply looking about and seeing how he can use some that is already 
in working order. I have referred to the cook shops only as an example 
of what may be done on these lines. 

As to the general character and conduct of a parson’s work, I venture 
to express my belief that he, of all professional men, is tempted to spend 
too much of his time on little things. Not that he isat liberty to despise 
them, very far from it, but his surroundings and the multiplicity of 
minor pastoral details which continually present themselves sometimes 
almost insensibly fill up his days. He is in one sense a parish servant, 
but he is justified in requiring that he shall not be expected to potter 
on from morning to night in the discharge of this service. He should 
have fixed hours when, if possible in the vestry of his church, he should 
have the smaller business of his parish swept up to him, and dare to be 
inexorable in his rule that petty matters, mostly of a semi-secular sort, 
should be brought to him then. Some people look on him as a kind of 
clerical waiter, to be rung for at any moment. If he yields to this as- 
sumption his door bell will sound from morning to night, and he is likely 
to pass unconsciously into such a normal state of fuss from these calls 
that he hardly has power enough of abstraction left to give his mind to 
that important work of his profession which must be discharged at home, 
I refer especially to the preparation of his sermons. After all the two 
periods of twenty minutes or half an hour on Sundays spent in preaching 
go much further than he sometimes thinks to determine his success and 
influence in his parish. The work done in these two periods, however 
short they may be, should represent seasons of uninterrupted careful 
pains. If he muddles away the whole week in a kindly intermittent 
discharge of the lesser duties of his post the chances are that his sermons 
will be muddled too; and, especially in a town district, the result will 
be seen in the number and attentiveness of his congregation. It is true 
that there are churches in “ respectable ” neighbourhoods where the seats 
will always be fairly filled, however slight and dry the weekly provender 
supplied there; and there are others, with perhaps a solitary jangling 
bell, so surrounded by repellent social atmosphere and, through stress of 
poverty, so meanly equipped within, as to deter worshippers, let the 
parson be ever so painstaking. But, as a rule, the attendance of the 
people at Divine service is regulated by the preaching they hear. It is 
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the fashion for some to say that the sacred message delivered is, or should 
be, unaffected by the language in which it is clothed. This is nonsense, 
The preacher can hardly give too much pains to the preparation of his 
sermons. Let him dismiss from his mind the canting temptation to 
imagine that he renders himself liable to the charge of egotism if he 
makes much of the business in which he is the sole actor, or that sacred 
influences, timed to fit his presence in the pulpit, will—if he is earnest 
in the main—save him the necessity of previous human trouble. Let 
him rather encourage the thought that when he preaches the interest 
and influence of his sermon depend upon the serious and honest pains 
he has taken in its preparation. A gardener who wants a good crop is 
not content with reliance on the beneficent aid of nature. He chooses 
the best seed he can get. He takes the utmost care to see that it is 
sown under the most promising conditions. He feels that his personal 
credit is at stake in the matter, and that blame for ‘failure cannot be 
altogether thrown upon the weather and the soil. And, in like manner, 
the preacher who desires his seed to grow and bring forth well will 
neglect nothing which is likely to make it wholesomely acceptable. And 
he cannot do this in a hurry. He cannot doit when he has allowed 
his power of application to be frittered away by a multitude of petty 
interruptions. He must sit down to his work, whether he preaches 
what is called “extempore” or not, with a reserve of force. He must 
have a good head of steam in his boiler, which is hardly possible if he 
has been whistling and shunting himself about in sidings all day. Look 
at an engine waiting to drag a train. See how it glows and bubbles 
with suppressed energy as it stands ready in the shed. We may besure 
that the preacher will acquit himself best, and make the best impression 
upon his people, who deliberately assists the accumulation of his power 
before he settles himself down to the preparation of his sermon, and who 
dares to resent the pressure of other less important business that he may 
seat himself at his desk with a clear head and a warm interest in the 
work to be done. He never approaches that work without secret 
prayer ; but he locks his door, and does his utmost to put his message 
into a shape most likely to invite healthy attention and leave a whole- 
some result, Whether he preaches with or without book he uses his 
pen. He arranges his subject, he chooses his words with care, and 
patiently reconstructs clumsy or dull sentences, until he feels that, ac- 
cording to his abilities, he has created a fresh and original fabric. He 
will then go into his pulpit with the encouraging reflection that he has 
something to say, and that he is prepared to say it in the best way within 
his power. And I would ask whether a higher influence is not then most 
likely to accompany his work. 

He owes this careful preparation to himself, to his own conscience. 
He owes it to his congregation. His chief work, indeed, towards them 
is discharged by this sedulous care in the creation of his Sunday sermons, 
which then react upon all his intercourse with and influence among his 
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people. They are sure to appreciate, respect, and be touched by his 
pains, if heartily and honestly taken. Careful, earnest, and, I will add, 
interesting sermons, sermons which are not scamped or slovenly, but 
come of genuine righteous work on the parson’s part, win the hearts and 
help the lives of those to whom he speaks after a fashion which he 
sometimes hardly realises, There is some latent fallacy or deceptiveness 
in the saying that a house-going parson makes a church-going people. 
It is by no means always so. Visiting—especially in town parishes— 
will not inevitably draw people to church when there is small attraction 
there. Indeed, it might fairly be questioned whether, in respect to the 
gathering and holding of a congregation, the sedulous preacher—sup- 
posing him to have, which all have not, some measure of preaching 
power—would not succeed better than the sedulous visitor who took no 
special pains with his sermons, but trusted most to his week-day 
influence. It is difficult for a man who is always going about among 
the people to avoid slipping into a tone of familiarity, which does not 
radically raise the respect in which he is held. He should mostly have 
some object in view beside even the exchange of salutations. If that 
object involves something for the good of the parish so much the better. 
_ People like to feel on Sunday that the preacher somehow moves on 
a line a little above the dry routine of the week. He may be as plainly 
experienced in homely life as possible; he may be perceived to have 
sympathy with the most commonplace trouble and toil; but he speaks, 
possibly, with more freshness if he has not been conspicuously knocking 
at people’s doors and chatting with them, however kindly, all the week 
before. 

He certainly has, or ought to have, a message to them from on high, 
and to them he may seem to be almost too incessantly interested in lower 
concerns if they never lose sight of him. Let the parson “ visit” by all 
means, and sedulously ; but let him see to it that he does not lower the 
legitimate estimate of his office. People may call him a “ nice” gentle- 
man, with “no pride about him,” as he pats the baby, strokes the cat, 
and talks with some radical want of perception or expression—politely 
overlooked—about “unions,” “baths and washhouses,” “stock,” or 
“roots;” but possibly somehow on Sundays his proper message is 
unfairly discounted by his ignorance in those matters which are most 
familiar to the least learned in his congregation. 

I must add a word about the conduct of Divine service. This 
obviously does not require previous preparation of the same nature as 
that demanded by sermons; and yet it has to be carefully prepared for. 
I will not here risk my fingers with handling the burning question of 
ritual in respect to vestments. The day must inevitably come when a 
modus vivendi having been decided on between the minister and people, 
this matter of dress and gesture may be left to their own good taste or 
bad taste. The best solution of present difficulties in this respect will 
at last be found by realising that the removal of an “ ornaments rubric” 
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wil] naturally remove disputes about it. I do not pursue this thought 
in the present paper. I confine myself to the inevitable preparation 
needed in the conduct of any Divine service. Few men can say the 
prayers devoutly in church if they are haunted by the suspicion that 
some ceremonial may be found to be out of order during the service. It 
is of great importance to know that every detail for the due conduct of 
Divine worship has been coolly arranged beforehand. The finding out of 
the lessons to be read, the final choice of the hymns to be sung, the 
needful equipment of the Communion table, the provision of alms bags 
or plates if a collection or offertory is to be made, and the like, are all 
matters not to be overlooked, or hurriedly attended to, just before the 
clock strikes, if the minister is to say, lead, and heartily join in the 
service which follows. He wants to pray and not merely to recite the 
prayers. There is a subtle relationship between the minister and the 
people. Jf he is inevitably inattentive by reason of some previous 
omission which he seeks to repair in a parenthesis, or has his eye on 
some hitch in the service which might have been prevented by a little 
precaution, the contagion of inattentiveness is sure to spread, and a 
service which might have been sweet and wholesome is undefinably 
marred. Let the minister not be above looking personally to the 
details of this part of his sacred business well before it begins. Let him 
be like the vigilant captain of a ship who sees that every rope is in its 
place, every sail drawing, and every man at his post, when special work 
has to be done. Let him wholly depute none of this minute super- 
vision, hurrying into church a minute before he puts on his surplice 
and walks out of the vestry. Let him come in good time, and look 
round to see that everything is in order. This does not take long for 
him todo. It is the matter of a few experienced glances, but upon the 
doing of it often depends whether the service shall go ill or well, 
whether the congregation shall feel that he is really joining with them 
in their worship or not ; whether, in short, there shall prevail an atmo- 
sphere of wholesome, uninterrupted devotion, or they shall catch the 
spirit of disquiet and unreadiness which the minister feels himself. No 
doubt it may be said that these are commonplace details, but their due 
recognition goes far to determine the nature or tone of the worship held, 
and its consequent comfort and benefit to the minister who leads it and 
to the worshippers themselves. 

Before ending my meditation I must say two words about some 
points of contrast between the position of the clergyman in the country 
and in the town. The former labours under certain conditions from 
which the latter is freed. In the first place the town parson may be, in 
a sense, successful, and yet he may fail asa parish priest. He is sur- 
rounded by such multitudes that his church may be full and yet very 
few of his parishioners be found there. The reply to this is that they 
suit their tastes and go elsewhere. No doubt this is true, and there is 
much to be said for the liberty involved in such a procedure. Never- 
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theless the town parson is not so severely tested as his country brother, 
who has no outside store of souls to draw from, but must make the best 
of the residents in his own parish. 

Then, again, in some rural districts the clergyman, who is generally 
a man of University education, is frequently embarrassed on account of 
the paucity of words in use by his rustic flock. This, however, tries his 
literary powers, and especially his knowledge of our English Bible, 
whence the countryman gets his stock of religious and ecclesiastical 
language. 

In the country, moreover, the parson is more likely to be haunted 
by the sense of work undone than in town. We are all worried not by 
what we do, but by what we don’t do. In London the clergyman can 
wash his hands after a fair stroke of work and disappear. He has only 
to step into the nearest station or mount the next passing omnibus, and 
he vanishes like a bubble in a stream. Thus he can get that rest which 
comes from a certainty that for awhile, if he chooses, he shall not be 
interrupted. It is not so in the country. There the work seems as if it 
could be done, and neglected ends vex the honest soul. Moreover the 
parson is mostly in full view of his parishioners. He can seldom slip 
away and be at rest. 

Then, too, he is exposed to a minuteness of criticism from which his 
town brother is exempt, even when moving about among his people. 
Perhaps this gives greater opportunity for the exercise of direct pastoral 
influence, but certainly it is likely to weary some with the thought of 
continually living in a glass house. I am inclined to think that all 
clergymen should have a turn at both town and country work. Then 
the country minister would better realise the usefulness of representative 
action and public opinion even in a small parish, and the town parson 
might better perceive the value of the parochial unit which is likely to 
be lost sight of in a crowd of other social fabrics and interests. 
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Untit quite recently the path trodden by Auerbach in Germany and 
the brothers Erckmann-Chatrian in France has been seldom followed in 
Italy, and Italian writers have usually neglected the wealth of material 
to be found in peasant life. Manzoni, it is true, touched the golden vein 
in his one great romance, and astonished his readers by compelling their 
interest in the trials of simple mountaineers. But, after all, his Renzo 
and Lucia were idyllic types exalted to sublimity by extraordinary ad- 
ventures and abnormal pains, and were mainly chosen for the sake of 
contrasting rustic virtue with the corruption of the higher classes. No 
one then thought of filling in the outline and calling public attention to 
the daily struggles of a Renzo and Lucia in their normal village life. 
Manzoni’s imitators adopted historical romance as the best vehicle for 
patriotic aspirations that could not otherwise be expressed, and the fine 
novels of Grossi, Guerrazzi, and minor writers were in fact nothing but 
war-cries against the tyrants of the land. 

Then came the years of revolution, and one writer arose—Ippolito 
Nievo—who broke new ground in his vivid pictures of Venetian life in 
the eighteenth century. But he was too ardent a patriot to use the pen 
when there was a use for his sword; and Death claimed him in his 
youth, with his best novel unrevised.t 

By that time, the need for printed protests being happily past, and 
battles and treaties having given Italy freedom, Italian fiction drooped 
for lack of themes. Its muse, accustomed to trumpet blasts, disdained 
to fit its lips to a reed-pipe, and rashly borrowed a fiddle from the banks 
of the Seine. But, non tutto il male viene per nuocere—some mischief 
does no harm—says the Italian proverb; and much of the evil wrought 
upon Italian literature by the realism of Flaubert and Zola seems in a 
fair way to be neutralised by the discovery, also imported from France, 
that the vicissitudes of the poorer classes afford a worthy field for the 
novelist’s powers. Here the question might naturally arise whether the 
enormous light literature of England has had no influence upon Italian 
contemporary romance. Strange to say, with the exception of Salvatore 
Farina, whose novels have a certain savour of Charles Dickens, I can 
call to mind no Italian writer whose inspiration can clearly be traced 
across the Channel ; and even in Farina’s case it is probable that he is 
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rather a follower of Alphonse Daudet, in Daudet’s lighter moments, than 
of that novelist’s English prototype. But, whatever its source, a sounder 
spirit is awake at last, and Italian fiction is rapidly acquiring a distinctive 
character of its own. Three or four years ago, a powerful tale, called Jn 
Risaia, by Marchesa Colombi, gave a tragic picture of the hardships of 
rural life in the rice fields of Piedmont. The witty poet, Signor Fucini, 
has recently published some admirable prose sketches of the Tuscan 
peasantry ; and the popular novelist, Signor Giuseppe Verga, has wisely 
deserted society tales and drawing-room intrigues for pathetic descriptions 
of Sicilian manners and customs. Some years ago, in his terribly vivid 
Nedda, he proved his power of working this new vein and his complete 
acquaintance with the scenery and people of that curious isle where, 
both as regards nature and mankind, good and evil seem more strongly 
marked, more strangely blended, than on. the mainland. 

And now, in Vita det Campi, he has produced a genuine masterpiece 
in the recital of the trials of Zeli i] Pastore. We are first introduced to 
the lonely little herdboy when he is “as happy as a king,” and con- 
tentedly driving his colts and fillies from one pasture to another, with 
the help of the steady old mare that leads the way. This little Zeli is 
a very fresh and delightful character. He has been dependent on his 
own resources ever since his head reached the tail-tips of the animals in 
his charge; he can mend his own clothes, weave cunning baskets of 
reeds and rushes in return for neighbourly gifts of eggs and loaves; he 
knows the ways of birds and beasts, and is an expert in weather signs 
and natural omens. His gentleness and ignorance, his simple wonder at 
new things, and his slow reception of new ideas, are very artistically 
rendered. 

One day, while quite a child, he meets a little village girl, and comes 
to blows with her over some ripe blackberries. This is the stormy 
prelude of a warm friendship, and Zeli and Mara have many happy 
hours together, feasting on Indian figs, bird-nesting, and so on. Time 
passes, and Zeli, now a tall lad, is devoted to his pretty playmate. 
Whether scouring the burnt-up plains in search of pasture for his herd, 
or resting by his blazing fire on frosty nights, when the horses are all 
huddled close together for warmth, his thoughts are always running on 
Mara. He gets a lettered friend to write her name on a scrap of paper, 
and treasures it like a talisman in his bundle. But soon Mara’s father 
removes to a distant farm, and the lad and lass lose sight of each other 
for a time. 

Mara develops into a village beauty and coquette, and when Zeli at 
last finds his way to her new home, he is awestruck by her charms and 
grown-up airs and graces. Then troubles come upon him in quick 
succession. His father dies of malaria fever; his mother marries again ; 
and he is dismissed from his place as herdsman in consequence of an 
unlucky accident. On the way to the great midsummer fair at a neigh- 
houring town, his drove took fright, and in the stampede one of the 
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most valuable animals fell down a precipice and broke its back. Zeli 
comes to the fair to seek employment, and, though penniless and home- 
less, almost forgets his calamities in the joy of being with Mara, and 
the novel splendours of shows, brass bands, fireworks, illuminations, 
and a greater crowd of “ Cristiani” than he had ever before seen. But 
suddenly his contentment is poisoned by witnessing the hot flirtation 
carried on by Mara with the fine young man, son of rich Farmer Neri, 
who has contributed so many candles and rockets to the féte. 

At last Zeli gets a place as shepherd on the farm of this very Neri, 
and here, as everywhere, gains general favour by his goodness and 
industry. But he is very wretched ; for he cannot forget the beautiful 
Mara, who is now betrothed to fine young Neri. Then one day he hears 
his fellow-labourers cutting coarse jests at the girl’s expense, and relating 
how the match has been broken off on account of her behaviour with a 
Signore named Don Alfonso. But this Don Alfonso had often played 
with Zeli and Mara when all three were small children, and so Zeli’s 
honest heart refuses to credit the evil things whispered of his old friend. 

A month later Mara and her family come to gather their bean crop 
on a plot of ground owned by them close to the pastures of Zeli’s new 
master. 


So the shepherd sees his sweetheart again, and at evening she comes to sit on 
the low wall by the sheepfold and chats with Zeli while he is counting over his 
flock. 

“ This reminds me of the days at Tebidi,” said Mara, ‘‘ when we were both children 
and used to play on the little bridge.” 

Zeli had not forgotten these things; nevertheless he made no reply, for he was 
always a sensible lad, and not apt to talk much. 

When all the beans had been picked Mara came to bid Zeli farewell, and found 
him making ricotta and carefully straining off the whey. 

“ T’ve come to say good-bye, for we go back to Vizzini to-morrow morning,” she 
said. 

“ What sort of a crop have you had?” 

“Very bad. The wolf * (/a lupa) has eaten the best of it this year.” 

**Tt’s a bad crop, because there has been so little rain,” replied Zeli. ‘ We have 
had to slaughter our lambs, because there was no food for them ; the grass isn’t three 
fingers high anywhere on the farm.” 

“ That can’t signify to you. You get your wages all the same, good years and bad.” 

“So I do,” he replied; “‘ but it goes against me to carry the poor little things to 
the butcher.” 

* Do you remember coming to that midsummer fair when you were out of work?” 

“Yes; of course I remember it.” 

“Tt was father that got you this place with Farmer Neri.” 

“ And how is it that you have not married Farmer Neri’s son?” 

“ Because it was not God’s will. Father has had troubles,” she added after a 
little pause. ‘“ Ever since we have been at Marinea things have gone ill with us, 
Beans and corn, and even our little strip of vineyard up there. Then, brother has gone 
for a soldier, and we've lost a mule worth forty crowns.” 

“T know,” said Zeli; “‘ your bay mule.” 





* In the sense of a witch or evil spirit. 
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«And now that we are so poor no one would ever think of marrying mo.” 

Mara was twiddling a plum sprig between her fingers while she spoke, her eyes 
were cast down, her chin rested on her bosom, and, just by chance, her elbow touched 
Zeli’s. But his eyes were fixed on his ricotta pan; he said nothing, and she went 
on-— 

‘Don’t you remember at Tebidi folks used to say we two should be man and 
wife ?” 

“Yes,” said Zeli; and he rested his ladle on the edge of the pan. “But I am 
only a poor shepherd, and couldn't hope to marry a farmer's daughter like you.” 

Mara was silent for a while, and then said, “If you want me I'm quite ready to 
have you.” 

* You don't mean it ?” 

“T do mean it.” 

“ But what would Farmer Agrippino say ?” 

“Father says that you know your business, that you are not one of the young 
fellows that throw their money away, for you make one soldo go as far as two; that 
you eat little not to waste your bread, and so you will have sheep of your own one 
day, and be a rich man.” 

“Tf that’s it,” replied Zeli, ‘‘I am quite ready to take you.” 

‘‘Look here,” said Mara presently, when the sky was dark, and the sheep settling 
down, “if you'd like a kiss now I'll give you one, as we are to be man and wife.” 

Zeli placidly accepted the salute, and, not knowing what to say next, remarked :— 

“T have always loved you, Mara, even when you wanted to turn me off for Farmer 
Neri’s son.” 

3ut he hadn’t the heart to say a word about the other man. 
“ Don’t you see we were meant for each other?” said Mara in conclusion, 


This bald little dialogue is very true to nature, and serves to mark 
the difference of the speakers’ characters. 


All went well. Farmer Agrippino gave a willing consent, and Mother Lia soon 
stitched together a new waistcoat and velveteen breeches for her future son-in-law. 
Mara was as pretty and fresh as a rose, with her little mantle that was as white as the 
paschal lamb, and wearing the amber beads that made her throat look so fair. As 
for Zeli, he walked by her side as stiff as a hedge-stake in his brand new attire of 
velvet and cloth, and felt afraid even to blow his nose with his red silk handkerchief, 
for fear of being stared at. Meanwhile the neighbours, and all who knew of the affair 
with Don Alfonso, were laughing at him to his face. 

When Mara said “ Sissignore,” and the priest, with a great sign of the cross, gave 
her to him for his wedded wife, Zeli took her home, and thought he had all the wealth 
of the Madonna, and owned all the land he had ever set eyes on. 

“‘ Now that we are really husband and wife,” said he, when they were safely in- 
doors and he was seated opposite to her—‘‘ now that we are husband and wife, I can 
tell you it seems too good to be true that you should love me, when you might have 
had your pick of better men—such a pretty sweet thing as you are!” 

The poor fellow could find no other words in which to express his devotion, and 
was ready to jump out of his new clothes for joy on seeing his Mara set the house 
to rights and play the mistress so daintily. It was hard when Monday morning 
came and he had to go off to the pastures, knowing that he should not see his wife 
again for a whole fortnight. It took him much longer than usual to strap his knap- 
sack and cloak and oil-cloth umbrella on to his donkey’s back. 

“You ought to goto Salonia too: you ought to come with me,” he said to his wife, 
as she stood watching him from the threshold. But Mara laughed, and said she was 
not born to be a shepherdess, and had nothing to do at Salonia. 
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Alas for poor Zeli! For a time he was happy enough. When 
scorched by the sun, or frozen by the snow-laden wind ; when munching 
his mouldy bread, or driving his flocks over the arid, silent plains through 
the long, lonely days, he comforted himself by the thought that his Mara 
was sleeping comfortably in her warm bed, or spinning with her gossips 
by the fireside, or basking in the sun on her little terrace. And then, 
when the day came for going home, he was sure to find her waiting for 
him at the door, distaff in hand; and she would help him to unbutton 
his gaiters, and hang up his cloak, and put wine before him, and pre- 
pare the soup, chatting to him the while in her soft voice of this thing 
and that—of the hen that was sitting, of the calf that was being reared, 
and so on. And when at home Zeli felt himself a greater man than 
the Pope. 

Even when, chancing to return unexpectedly one night, he was 
kept knocking at the door for half an hour in the pouring rain before 
his wife came to let him in, no suspicion was awakened in his simple 
soul, and he little guessed what the neighbours said of the business. 


And one day, when a shepherd boy he was scolding cast his shame in his teeth, 
Zeli only looked stupefied, and did not believe a word of it. 

Nevertheless, despite his unbelief, the idea gradually worked its way into his 
mind; and the first time he met Don Alfonso he felt a sudden pang at his heart. 
For he had always thought of his playmate as the fair, curly-headed boy of past days, 
and here he was, changed into a full-grown man with a curly beard and a velvet 
coat, and a fine gold chain across his waistcoat. 

Don Alfonso had come to the farm to picnic with a party of friends, and all at 
once Mara appeared there with the excuse that she was longing for a taste of fresh- 
made ricotta. 

There was a mighty bustle going on, and a great roasting of kids and lambs 
and poultry, for Don Alfonso was one who always did everything on a grand 
scale. 

Zeli looked and pondered ; his knees trembled, and the fleece he was shearing and 
the turf around seemed to be red as blood. 

Then the dancing began, and Don Alfonso’s voice was heard inviting Mara to join 
in it. 

“Don’t you go, Mara!” cried Zeli. 

“Why not?” 

“TI won't have it. Don’t go,I tell you!” 

“ But listen! they are calling me!” 

He muttered some indistinct words, and bent down over the sheep he was shear- 
ing. Mara shrugged her pretty shoulders, and ran off to dance. She was flushed 
and excited, her eyes shone like stars, her white teeth glistened as she laughed, and 
her gold trinkets flashed on her throat and neck so that she glittered like the 
Madonna. Zeli rose to his feet, shears in hand, and his face was as white as when 
he had seen his father stricken by fever years before. 

All at once he saw Don Alfonso with the curly beard, velvet coat, and fine gold 
chain, take Mara’s hand and lead her into'the dance; and instantly he rushed upon 
him and severed his throat at one blow as easily as he would have slaughtered 
a kid. 

He offered no resistance when seized, and all that he said before the judge was : 

“Why, hadn't I the right to kill him? He had stolen my Mara!” 
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The other tales in the volume are all very good and full of local 
colour, particularly La Guerra de’ Santi, but none can bear comparison 
with the simple tragedy of Zeli il Pastore. 

The Malavoglia is a work of much higher pretension, for it is the 
first volume of a projected series of psychological studies on the evolu- 
tion of human ambition, representing the various phases of the passion 
in different classes of society. In the Malavoglia we are shown its first 
stirrings in the struggle for material prosperity. The author has merged 
himself in his subject, conceals the hand that guides his puppets, and 
allows them to tell their own tale in their own rustic speech. The 
result is a powerful but decidedly gloomy and repulsive work. As a 
disciple of the ultra-realistic school, Signor Verga declines to enliven his 
story by any imaginative or idyllic touches. He gives us a plain his- 
tory of the gradual ruin of a family of fisherfolk in a seaside village near 
Catania. And after the opening chapter, with its graphic portraits of 
the sturdy, masterful grandfather, ’Ntoni Malavoglia, his big, indus- 
trious son Bastianazzo, with a thrifty wife and flourishing group of 
children, every page becomes sadder and darker, until at last all is black 
as the dreary sciara or lava waste that desolates so wide a track of 
country on that side of Mount Etna. 

Fine old ’Ntoni is a splendid embodiment of vigorous, contented 
industry. At the beginning of the book we see him exulting in his 
well-earned competence, and his roomy house by the medlar-tree ; and 
he is especially proud of his good bark, “ La Provvidenza.” He is the 
head of the family, knows how to assert his authority, and has a stock 
of homely saws and proverbs at the tip of his tongue. “ Men are like 
our five fingers,” he says ; “the forefinger must always stand first, the 
little finger be content to come last.” 

Accordingly his docile son makes no remonstrance—although his 
girl’s wedding-portion hangs on the success of the venture—when the 
old man decides to buy a cargo of beans on credit, and ship them toa 
distant port. It is a big speculation for the prudent Malavoglia family, 
and the weather shows signs of breaking. 

Now begins the tragedy: A sudden storm comes on, the bark is 
wrecked, the good son drowned. Debts and difficulties accumulate, 
troubles thicken ; the eldest boy is drawn for the conscription, and all 
things go from bad to worse. There is a grimly graphic scene in the 
house by the medlar-tree after the shipwreck. The widow sits petrified 
with grief at the foot of the empty bed; the unwashed children are 
crying in the doorway, their elder sister Mena is sobbing as though her 
heart would break, with her apron thrown over her head ; the distracted 
grandfather is wandering from room to room as if vainly searching for 
his lost Bastianazzo. There is a perpetual stream of sympathising and 
inquisitive neighbours, nearly all bearing gifts, according to the Sicilian 
custom. These funeral offerings consist chiefly of maccaroni, eggs, and 
wine, but the poor donkey-driver, Mosca, brings his best possession, a 
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couple of live fowls, presses them upon pretty Mena, whose dowry has 
gone to the bottom of the sea with the ill-fated cargo of lupin beans. 
The Syndic and his secretary, the chemist and his wife, all the village 
notables, make a point of attending this wake, the dismal visita pel 
marito. And by way of consoling the bereaved family, some of them 
do nothing but moan and groan over their own troubles, while others 
cut sorry jests in order to raise their friends’ spirits. Some again sit 
still and stiff as stockfish, staring before them with round eyes and long 
faces, while others indulge in audible speculations on the chance of 
usurer Crocifisso ever getting the price of his lupins, and remark that 
all the world knows them to have been damaged stock and not worth a 
tithe of the forty crowns that ’Ntoni had promised to pay. 

Throughout the book these village gossips, the extortionate usurer, 
Zio Crocifisso, the lame go-between nicknamed Goosefoot, the barber, the 
druggist, the brigadier, the priest, and a host of cackling women, form 
the chorus of the play. Incessant chatter and vociferation, curses and 
prayers, fill the pages, until the reader feels almost deafened, seems to 
hear the halting step of villanous Goosefoot, the turmoil of many tongues, 
and to behold the actors in this dreary drama squatting on their dusty door- 
steps, and hugging their knees while commenting on their neighbours’ 
doings and disasters. It is a terrible picture of sordid care and misery, 
and probably the most accurate representation of Sicilian popular life 
that has yet been given to the reading world. But it is too crudely 
realistic, and although Signor Verga’s good taste preserves him from 
dwelling on revolting physical details, in other respects his treatment of 
his theme reveals the influence of Zola at every line. The impression left 
on the reader’s mind is painful to the last degree, and J Malavoglia, like 
Tourgénief’s well-known Roi Lear des Steppes, and similar harrowing tales 
of Russian life, shows its author’s conviction of the inevitable triumph 
of knavery and corruption over good faith and integrity. This indeed is 
the note that Signor Verga most persistently strikes, and I cannot but 
think him guilty of an artistic blunder in passing so lightly over the 
touching episodes of Mosca’s patient fidelity to good little Mena, and the 
tranquil loves of Alessi and Nunziata. The two latter indeed are the 
only personages whose hopes are allowed to come to fruition; and the 
book closes with a faint dawn of prosperity for the last survivors of the 


luckless Malavoglia. 
LINDA VILLARI. 














Hath and Cunbridge Hells a Century Ago. 
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BRILLIANT, @ century ago, must have been the scene presented in the 
ball-room of what Acres, in the Rivals, styles the “ new rooms ” at Bath. 
The lustre was more subdued in those days of candles ; but there were few 
black coats to deaden the effect of the radiance. The cut-steel buttons and 
buckles of the men, or the silver and paste of the more elderly beaux, 
must have everywhere sparkled about the room. The effect of the 
general aspect of a fine gentleman of the period must have been pre- 
cisely as suggested in Pope’s Rape of the Lock, glittering— 

The morning dream that hover'd o’er her head, 

A youth more glitt’ring than a birthnight beau. 


Then the variegated tints of plumes or flowers adorning the snowy locks 
of the fair sex, the heightened tone imparted to the complexion by 
powder, patches, and perhaps more than a sowpgon of rouge, the many 
hues displayed in the costumes of both sexes, must altogether have 
given the scene a charm of colour in which our modern balls are deficient. 
Even the black of the clergy who might be present, was relieved by 
frills, ruffles, and the silver buckles on the instep. A description is 
given in the Westminster Magazine of the fashions worn on the Queen’s 
birthday, January 18, 1781 ; and those of Bath in the height of the season 
would not have materially differed, except that the men wore no swords, 
under the wise regulation formerly made by Beau Nash. The King was 
habited in dark-coloured velvet, richly embroidered, with a star and 
shoulder-knot of diamonds. His sword-hilt was enriched with jewels. 
The Queen was in pink satin, trimmed with black fur. The Prince of 
Wales was dressed in pearl-coloured silk, embroidered with gold; and 
his black hat was ornamented with a white feather, and rows of steel 
beads. The ladies were usually costumed in satins, trimmed with fur, 
lace, or crape, and ornamented with fanciful flounces of gauze, fringed 
with gold and silver. The three most general satins were rose-colour, 
white, and orange-colour; the former being predominant. The 
Duchess of Devonshire wore a rose-coloured vest and train, with a white 
satin petticoat, and small chains of silver, partly gilt, hanging around 
her dress. The ladies’ head-dresses were decorated with a few artificial 
flowers airily placed; and they generally wore large bouquets of the 
same. The gentlemen’s suits were mostly embroidered velvets and rich 
silks trimmed with fur. “Sir Thomas Irvine’s coat was reckoned the 
most elegant at court, being black velvet with satin waistcoat and cuffs 
couleur de feu, and embroidered with gold and pearls.” When the com- 
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pany was seated around the handsome and spacious ball-room at Bath 
(105 feet by 42), with its classical adornments and sufficiency of colour 
on the walls, and belles were led forth by beaux to the stately minuet, 
with a gleaming of rich satin and golden embroideries, an aspect of great 
courtliness must have pervaded the place. If their apparel, however, 
was gorgeous, their habits were simple. In hints for etiquette it is 
suggested that a gentleman should always offer his partner an orange at 
the termination of the dance. Two guineas entitle a subscriber, during 
the season, to admissions for two ladies, to dress balls, fancy balls, and 
promenades ; but all persons are expected to pay sixpence for tea. The 
dress and fancy balls are to commence at seven, and terminate at eleven 
precisely, even in the middle of a dance. 

Ladies who intend dancing minuets are requested, in the regulations 
for the rooms, to wear lappets. It is hoped that gentlemen will accom- 
modate their dress to that of the ladies; and they are not to wear 
boots. It seems to have been the custom, in the minuets, for one gentle- 
man to dance with two ladies consecutively ; leading forth the second 
after he had handed the first to her place. Presumably it was not easy to 
secure os many beaux as belles, to face the ordeal of the eyes of the 
company who were probably seated around the room, several benches 
deep. Itis ordered that three benches are to be reserved, at the upper 
end of the room, for ladies of precedence, of the rank of peeress. 

When the country dances commenced, in which the beau monde 
threw off its statelier graces, and bobbed, capered, jigged, and grinned, 
as may be seen in illustrations of the period, it was ordained that these 
ladies of precedence should have the right to take the upper places. 
They might not, however, assume these positions after the dance had 
once commenced. 

Besides the “new rooms,” now only opened for oceasional balls, con- 
certs, &c., Bath was then also able to support regular assemblies in the 
old rooms, established by Beau Nash, near the abbey, on the site of the 
present museum. LJBoth sets of rooms were opened for balls and assem- 
blies, and a fancy ball weekly. Our great-grandparents appear to have 
been excessively enamoured of masquerades, in which they seem to have 
endeavoured to act up to their characters; though intrigues beneath the 
shelter of the masks were probably an important element in their raison 
@étre. There is an account of a masquerade in the Westminster Review 
of December, 1785, which was held at Carlisle House, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Corneby, tickets of admission being twenty-six shillings. 


Nearly a thousand persons met on the occasion, and though much the greater 
number were in dominos, there were nevertheless many humorous and characteristic 
masks ; among the best of which we reckon a travelling fiddler; a native of Otaheite ; 
an English toper swelled to a most immoderate size; a bellman; a Turk; Sir Dilberry 
Diddle, parfaitement un petit maitre; a bad Bobadil ; a Cyrus ; a Mercury, who could 
neither fly nor skip; a brilliant Night ; a Laplander melting with heat ; two harlequins, 
the one short and thick, like a Dutch dumpling, but exceedingly agile ; a whimsical 
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harlequiness ; a girl with a fool’s cap on and a rattle in her hand, led by her governess; 
flower girls, orange girls, milk girls, and female haymakers, and a devil resembling 
neither human, mythological, nor hellish being. There were fancy and old Eng- 
lish dresses in abundance, and the usual quantum of nuns, friars, sailors, witches, 
&c. There were bands of music in several apartments. Before the collation saloon 
was opened tea and orgeat were distributed. In the apartment where the sideboards 
were set out, there were cold fowls, tongues, &c., with Madeira, Vidonia, Port, Lisbon, 
Mountain, and Rhenish wines. 


In this year the winter costume of ladies is given as follows :— 


Dress oF THE MONTH AS ESTABLISHED IN St. JAMES’S AND AT 
Tavistock STREET. 

Full Dress.—The ladies in general still wear their hair dressed high, broad at 
top, with large flys, and a feather on the left side. Negligées of rich, plain-coloured 
silks or satins, very much trimmed with chenille and gauze fancy trimmings, and 
ornamented with tassels of different colours—hoops and drop earrings—coloured shoes 
and small rose buckles. 

Undress.—French jackets or Jesuit dresses, with short gauze or silk aprons—or 
night-gowns with round cuffs and double robings—flat hat-bonnets with half handker- 
chief and lappet to hang behind—cloaks of a middling length behind and very long 
before, of white or coloured satin, lined with skin, with muffs to match, or of black 
mode, lined with white and trimmed with broad laces—coloured slippers, small roses. 


The master of the ceremonies at Bath, about the year 1780, publishes 
an apology in which he states that the great extension of the city has 
put it out of his power to keep himself regularly informed of arrivals. 
He requests that they will cause their names and addresses to be inserted 
in the book kept in the Pump Room. 

On Sunday evenings non-subscribers were admitted to promenade in 
the Assembly Rooms; gentlemen paying one shilling and ladies sixpence, 
tea included. No cards were allowed on Sundays, and no hazard or 
unlawful game at any time. 

Of the bath we get a delightful picture in Anstey’s Vew Bath Guide, 
in Mr. Simkin’s letter to his mother :— 

*T was a glorious sight to behold the fair sex 
All wading with gentlemen up to their necks, 
And view them so prettily tumble and sprawl 
In a great smoking kettle as big as our hall ; 
And to-day many persons of rank and condition 
Were boiled by command of an able physician. 


It should be observed that the fair patients were attired in flannels 
during their boiling. 
He subsequently sketches the minuet graphically. 


At. the sound of the hautboy, the bass, and the fiddle, 
Sir Boreas Blubber steps forth in the middle, 

Like a hollyhock, noble, majestic, and tall. 

Sir Boreas Blubber first opens the ball— 

How he puts on his hat with a smile on his face, 
And delivers his hand with an exquisite grace! 
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How genteely he offers Miss Carrot before us, 

Miss Carrot Fitz Oozer, a niece of Lord Porus! 
How nimbly he paces, how active and light! 

One never can judge of a man at first sight, 

But as near as I guess, from the size of his calf, 
He may weigh about twenty-three stone and a half. 


At a public breakfast given by my Lord Ragamuflin— 
The company made a most brilliant appearance, 
And ate bread and butter with great perseverance ; 
All the chocolate, too, that my lord set before ’em, 
The ladies despatched with the utmost decorum, 
Soft musical numbers were heard all around, 
The horns’ and the clarions’ echoing sound. 


It is recorded that, at public breakfasts of this description, the com- 
pany were regaled with hot buttered rolls. Beau Nash appears to have 
ruled very ably at Bath during the first half of the century, and to have 
done much to benefit the place in aiding the architects in those works 
which have rendered Bath one of the most perfect classical cities in the 
world; and his charity seems to have been unbounded. It is rather 
painful to read Smollett’s anecdote concerningyhim in Roderick Random, 
When Roderick enters the Assembly; Room with the deformed, though 
not altogether ill looking, Miss Snapper, the eyes of all present were 
turned upon them with many contemptuous smiles and tittering obser- 
vations. The Beau took it upon himself to gratify their ill nature still 
further by exposing the lady to the edge of his wit. Approaching with 
many bows and grimaces, he welcomed her to Bath, and then, in the 
hearing of all present, asked her if she could inform him of the name of 
Tobit’s dog. 

She replied with the utmost vivacity that his name was Nash, and 
an impudent dog he was. Roderick says that the Beau endeavoured to 
compose himself by taking snuff and forcing a smile; but that he was 
obliged to sneak off in a very ludicrous attitude. Roderick’s Dulcinea was 
applauded to the skies for the brilliancy of her wit, and her acquaintance 
immediately courted by the best people of both sexes in the room. 

Nash usually seems, however, to have been supreme; for he once 
desired the Duchess of Queensberry to remove an apron of rich lace 
which she wore, and he himself threw it to an attendant. And he 
would not suffer the Princess Amelia to have a single dance after the 
conclusion of the ball. 

In the summer he proceeded to Tunbridge Wells in a chariot drawn 
by six grey horses, and preceded by outriders blowing French horns. 
His three-cornered cocked hat was invariably white, and gold laced. 
He and Richardson, Dr. Johnson, Colley Cibber, the Earl of Chatham, 
and Garrick are represented in a well-known old picture of the Parade, 
or pantiles. A century ago, Lord North, Cumberland (the Sir Fretful 
Plagiary), Lord Mansfield, Erskine, as we learn from Rogers’s Memorials, 
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and Michael Kelly (the singer) had taken their places. “ Miss Pegg 

Banks,” says Richardson, ‘ was the belle when I first came down to 
Tunbridge Wells, yet she had been so many seasons here that she 
obtained but a faint and languid attention; so that the smarts began 
to put her down in their list of ‘had beens.’ The ‘sweet tempered’ 
Miss Chudleigh, afterwards Duchess of Kingston, was the next trium- 
phant toast.” These ladies and their great hoops had given place to the 
Duchess of Leinster, who accidentally meets on Mount Ephraim and 
welcomes Kelly when he comes to stay with Cumberland. Judging 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture, Miss Cumberland must have been 
one of the beauties of the Wells. 

Kelly relates that Cumberland promised him and Bannister a great 
treat on the evening before their departure. When the cloth was 
Jaid for supper, in the middle of the table was a large dish with a cover 
on it. The two actors’ appetites were very properly prepared for the 
mysterious dainty by the bracing air of Tunbridge Wells. But when 
the cover was removed a manuscript play lay upon the dish. “ There, 
my boys,” said Cumberland ; ‘ there is the treat which I promised you ; 
that, sirs, is my Zvberius, in five acts; and after we have had our 
sandwich and wine and water, I will read you every word of it. Jam 
not vain, but I do think it by far the best play I ever wrote.” 

“ Will the reader believe,” writes Kelly, in his Reminiscences, “ that 
it was no joke, but all in earnest, and that he actually fulfilled his horrid 
promise, and read the first three acts; but seeing violent symptoms of 
sleep coming over us, he proposed that we should go to bed, and that in 
the morning he would treat us before we started, by reading the fourth 
and fifth acts; but we saved him the trouble, for we were off before he 
was out of his bed!” 

Kelly writes of the evening of his arrival, that he dined pleasantly 
with Cumberland and his wife, an agreeable old lady, and Bannister 
but the wine was scarce, though excellent in quality. Cumberland 
sent him to sleep afterwards by reading one of his own comedies. After 
supper upon a cold mutton bone and red wine and water, he says that 
“the bard conducted us to our bedrooms. The apartment in which I 
was to sleep was his study; he paid me the compliment to say that he 
had a little tent bed put up there which he always appropriated to his 
favourite guest. ‘The book-case at the side,’ he added, ‘ was filled with 
his own writings.’ 

“T bowed and said, ‘I daresay, sir, I shall sleep very soundly.’ 

“¢ Ah! very good,’ said he; ‘I understand you—a hit, a palpable 
hit ; you mean, being so close to my writings they will act as a soporific! 
Well, God bless you—you are a kind creature to come into the country 
and listen to my nonsense. Bwenos noches,as we say in Spain. I hope it 
will be fine weather for you to walk about in the morning, for I think 


with Lord Falkland, who said that he pitied unlearned gentlemen on a 
7” 


rainy day. 
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122 BATH AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS A CENTURY AGO. 

In suggestiveness of the appearance of the old Assembly Rooms at 
Tunbridge Wells, the summer fashions ‘of 1781 may be quoted from the 
descriptions of the King’s birthday ball on June 4. 


The King wore a stone-coloured silk coat with diamond epaulet and star. The 
Queen was in white, with silver tissue, ornamented with bows bordered with brilliants. 
The Princess Royal's dress was a fawn-coloured silver tissue, ornamented with fes- 
toons of white silver tissue, bordered by green. The Prince of Wales wore a bright- 
coloured pink silk coat, richly embroidered with silver, and a waistcoat of silver 
tissue. The gentlemen's dresses were, for the greater part, spring silks with flowered 
borders. Those of the ladies were of white, straw colour, and green lustring, most 
beautifully trimmed with gauze and tiffany, and interspersed with natural and arti- 
ficial flowers. 


At Tunbridge Wells the company met early en déshabille, to drink 
the waters to the music of hautboys and fiddles in the orchestra in the 
centre of the Parade. Both ladies and men wore light dimity suits, 
but at eleven o'clock they met in the episcopal chapel in full dress. 
After the daily prayers they again resorted to the Parade for cards or 
coquetry. The newspapers were to be seen in the coffee house, and 


ladies made a favourite resort of the pastry-cooks’. In the library a - 


book was kept for the effusions of poetasters, which were usually of the 
China shepherdess order of verse. This book has been printed and 
published under the title of Zwnbrigalia. 

The following is an average specimen of the muse of the macaronis 
of this period :— 


Cupid and Venus one day strove 
To warm Amintor’s heart, 

And give him all the joys of love, 
The joys without the smart. 

Says Venus, “ Then let ev'ry maid 
3estow a fav’rite grace.” 

“No, mama,” Cupid, smiling, said, 
“ Let’s show him Celia’s face.” 


After dining at the Ordinary many of the gentlemen played a game 
at bowls in the garden behind Pottinger’s—the Sussex Inn—or smoked 
their pipes and looked on. In about the year 1780 donkeys were in- 
troduced, and became fashionable for ladies. Previously, those who had 
been ordered equestrian exercise for their health were accustomed to 
ride over the common on pillions behind their cavaliers. In the even- 
ings whist, picquet, quadrilles, &c., entertained the visitors four times 
a week, and ball assemblies twice. It is related that while the gentle- 
folk were performing their minuets or country dances inside the Assembly 
Rooms, it was customary for the tradespeople and servants to dance to 
the music, outside the rooms, on the Pantiles. Three shops now stand 
on the site of the old Assembly Rooms in the centre of the Parade. 

Contrasting with the pleasures or frivolities of Bath a century ago 
the fashionable evangelicalism must not be forgotten. The Countess of 
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Huntingdon had founded there the first chapel of her “connexion,” a 
structure of Gothic design, with three eagles at the upper end for pulpit 
and reading desks. Herein the lively, though earnest, advocate and 
Chancellor Erskine, between the periods of his naval and military 
service, in 1768, became associated with a very serious display of the 
liveries of woe. His father, the Earl of Buchan, had been a regular 
attendant at the chapel. Of his obsequies Whitfield says :—“ All has 
been awful, and more than awful. On Saturday the corpse was taken 
from Buchan House, a word of exhortation was given, and a hymn 
sung in the room where it lay ; the young earl, with his hand on the 
head of the coflin, the Countess Dowager on his right, Lady Anne and 
Lady Isabel on his left, and their brother Thomas next to their mother 
with a few friends. On Sunday morning all attended in mourning at 
the early sacrament. ‘They were seated by themselves at the foot of the 
corpse, and, with their servants, received first, and a particular address 
made tothem.” At the funcral service, preached by Whittield, at eleven 
o'clock on the same day :— 


The coffin being deposited on a space railed in for the purpose, the bereaved 
relations sat in order within, and their domestics outside, the rail. Three hundred 
tickets of admission, signed by the present earl, were given to the nobility and 
gentry. Ever since there hath been public service and preaching twice a day. This 
is to be continued till Friday next—then all is to be removed to Bristol, in order to 
be shipped to Scotland. 


Tunbridge Wells appears to have rejoiced in an exemplary clergy- 
man, the Rev. Martin Benson, according to Cumberland’s Auto- 
biography. This “Sir Fretful Plagiary ” settled at Tunbridge Wells 
after he had been, as he conceives, extremely ungratefully treated by 
the Ministry under Lord North; as they would not reimburse him for 
expenses connected with his mission to Spain during the period of the 
American war. He consequently retired to Tunbridge Wells and con- 
tinued to write voluminously-—plays, a poem after Milton, and a novel 
called Henry, &e. But he says that he can forgive the Ministry for the 
sake of Lord North ; when he calls to mind “the hours he passed with 
that nobleman in the darkness of his latter days.” There was a charm 
in his genius. His house was in the Grove, and he would take Cum- 
berland’s arm, to be conducted to the Pantiles, and endeavour to recol- 
lect the situation of the steps, &e. “ He enjoyed a vivid recollection of 
the pictures of men and books which he had seen.” 

Cumberland relates that he held a conversation with Primate Robinson 
respecting the number of seceders who, in times of past laxity, had fallen 
off from the established mode of worship, and gone astray after strange 
and whimsical teachers. The Primate remarked :—“ If you wish to get 
these people back again, you must sing them in. They won’t come tu 
your preaching ; but they have itching ears, and will listen to a hymn 
or an anthem ; and you have an organ.” 
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“ Our rural choir,” Cumberland continues, “ soon became conspicuous 
for its merits. Mr. Benson’s admonitions, backed up by our melodies, 
thinned the ranks of the seceders; and a certain female apostle was 
deserted by her closet congregation, and thenceforth devoted herself to 
a favourite monkey, who profited more by her caresses.” 

Cumberland says that Tunbridge Wells had a certain number of 
residents throughout the year in his days ; and that the morning papers 
reached them by dinner-time, and the evening papers by breakfast next 
morning. He seems to have derived much gratification from the society 
of Lord Sackville, whose house of Stonelands, also known as Buckhurst 
Park, is at about five miles’ distance from the Wells. He relates that 
Lord Sackville took his last leave of Lord Mansfield at Stonelands in 
1785. The latter, who was then about eighty years of age, was much 
disturbed and affected by the death-like character of the countenance of 
his friend. ‘ Cumberland observes that his manner had more of horror 
in it than a firm man ought to have shown. 

Five years previously Lord Mansfield had appeared to great advan- 
tage in his refusal to accept recompense for the loss of his valuable library, 
&c., in the Gordon riots. 

He wrote, in answer to an official request for a statement :—“ Besides 
what is irreparable, my pecuniary loss is great. But how great soever 
that loss may be, I think it does not become me to claim or expect re- 
paration from the State. I have made up my mind to bear my misfor- 
tune as I ought; with this consolation that it came from those whose 
object manifestly was general confusion and destruction at home, in 
addition to a dangerous and complicated war abroad.” 

Although the hours of the public rooms at Bath were so uncompro- 
misingly regular, it by no means follows that there were no later private 
dissipations. A Windsor correspondent of the Westminster Review for 
August, 1781, writes that, on the Prince’s birthday— 


There was a grand ball at the Castle, which did not break up till five the next 
morning, and was remarkably brilliant and crowded. 

The entertainment was upon the same plan as those given by his Majesty at the 
Queen’s palace; with this difference, that the three tables were in one room, viz. St. 
George’s Hall. Their Majesties, Prince Edward, Princess Royal, Princess Augusta, 
and Princess Elizabeth; Duchess of Argyll, Ladies Effingham, Egremont, and Wey- 
mouth supped at a small table facing the company, under a canopy. . . . The Prince 
of Wales danced with Lady Augusta Campbell, &c., &c. . . . Their Majesties, &c., 
supped at twelve o'clock, and retired at five. 


The general habits of the period suggest agreeable suppers after the 
assemblies at Bath and Tunbridge Wells, with perhaps china bowls of 
punch or silver jugs of bishop to render the evening festive. Cards in 
private as well as public are indicated when Mr. Simkin writes :— 

A sum, my dear mother, far heavier yet 


Captain Cormorant won, when I played lansquenet : 
Two hundred I paid him, and five am in debt. 
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Late hours are suggested in the description of the ladies. 


For indeed they look very much like apparitions 
When they come in the morning to hear the musicians, 
And some I am apt to mistake at first sight 

For the mothers of those I have seen over night. 
—I'm griev’d to the heart when I go to the pump. 


The idea appears to exist that it is only of late years that ladies have 
dined in public rooms, and that tables d’hdte are a recent institution in 
England so far as the admission thereto of ladies is concerned; but the 
New Bath Guide shows that this is a delusion. Mr. Simkin writes : — 


For persons of taste and true spirit, I find, 

Are fond of attracting the eyes of mankind. 

—'Tis this that provokes Mrs. Shenkin Ap-Leek 

To dine at the ord’nary twice in a week, 

Though at home she might eat a good dinner in comfort, 
Nor pay such a cursed extravagant sum for ’t; 

But then her acquaintance would never have known 
Mrs. Shenkin Ap-Leek had acquired the bon ton. 


In dirty weather the ladies clattered about on pattens. A sedan- 
chair appears in a picture of the bath in about 1728; in which year the 
Princess Amelia journeyed all the way from London in a sedan-chair. 
At this date the bath and the statue of Prince Bladud were quite open 
to the street. In a picture of the North Parade of about 1780 a gouty 
gentleman is represented in the “ bath-chair” upon wheels. 

A “patent” was obtained for the theatre in 1768. The Rev. E. 
Palmer writes that Bath boasts of having given to the world, amongst a 
constellation of lesser stars, old Edwin, King, Henderson, Dimond, 
Abingdon, and Siddons. Amongst the pieces performed in 1782-83, 
The Fashionable Lover, The Mysterious Husband, and Love in a Village 
eminently suggest the comedy and opera of the period. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Honowurs DIvipep. 


THE ways of deceit are seldom ways 

‘ of pleasantness ; and Edith Winning- 

ton soon found that the part which 

she had set herself to play was so full 

of difficulty and discomfort as to be 

very nearly insupportable. In the 

first place, Mr. Stanniforth, who 

abhorred crooked dealing above all 

things, was as clumsy a fellow-con- 

spirator as ever a poor girl was afflicted 

with, If he would have simply turned 

and fled whenever Mrs. Winnington 

entered the room, the maintenance of 

the plot would have been less hope- 

jess; but this he would not do. He 

seemed to think that, having taken 

upon himself to delude a fellow-crea- 

ture, it behoved him to make believe 

a great deal; and, instead of chatting 

naturally about vivisection, as of yore, 

he took to paying wild and improbable compliments, to jerking out 

pretty phrases too evidently learnt by heart, and to suggesting agreeable 

projects with an indescribably sheepish air, while Mrs. Winnington sat 

staring at him, as if she had some faint idea that he was going out of 
his mind. 

Nor was this exasperating conduct the worst of what Edith had to 
endure at the hands of her well-meaning friend. From the moment of 
that meeting with Walter Brune at the Botanical Gardens, Tom had 
made up his mind to bring about the happy union of Miss Winnington 
with the young man whom he hoped some day to call his brother-in-law. 
This end, no doubt, might be achieved in many ways, it being evidently 
only a question of money; but it was important to ascertain, before 
proceeding to action, what Walter’s tastes were, what career he con- 
sidered himself best fitted for, and how a comfortable income could be 
provided for him without wearing too much the appearance of a gift. 
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Mr. Stanniforth would have been very glad, therefore, if Miss Win- 
nington would kindly have taken him into her full confidence, and the 
nods and winks and oracular speeches in which he indulged, by way of 
encouraging her thereto, were indeed enough to have tried the patience 
of Job. Edith could not tell him that she had broken off all relations 
with Walter; neither could she by any means make him understand 
that the subject was painful to her; and, what with Tom’s provoking 
stupidity upon the one hand and her mother’s suspicious acuteness upon 
the other, she began at length to ask herself whether it would not be a 
great deal better to hasten the inevitable hour, to sever the hair which 
sustained the impending sword, and have done with it. 

The courage of despair came to Edith’s aid one morning, when her 
mother had been subjecting her to a more than usually severe course of 
interrogation, and, with a calmness which astonished herself, she said : 

“T think I had better tell you that I have refused Mr. Stanni- 
forth.” 

Mrs. Winnington immediately went through a sort of pantomime of 
dropping down dead. Verbal comment would, she felt, be absurdly 
inadequate to the occasion, and for some minutes she would do nothing 
but gasp and groan. When, however, she did recover the use of her 
tongue, she employed it with all that vigour of which she was a mistress. 
She scolded, she entreated, she wept copiously ; finally she declared 
that Edith was a silly girl who did not know her own mind, and that 
she herself would make it her business to console poor Mr. Stanniforth, 
and to let him know that his rejection was not meant to be taken 
seriously. 

Thus there was nothing for it but to explain that Mr. Stanniforth 
stood in no need of consolation ; and so, by degrees, the whole truth 
came out, and Mrs. Winnington received the crushing intelligence that 
not only was another to bear away the prize, but that that other’s 
chance of doing so was the result of Edith’s officiousness in enlightening 
the wretched man as to the state of his own affections. 

There is no saying what might not have happened to the offender 
after this, if a ring at the door-bell had not caused an abrupt suspension 
of hostilities. 

“Not at home!” gasped Mrs. Winnington from the sofa. “Go 
and tell them, not at home!” 

But either Edith was too late, or she thought only of effecting her 
own escape ; for the next moment Colonel Kenyon was announced, and, 
striding into the room, beheld the foe with whom he had come to wage 
war prostrate upon her sofa, dishevelled as to her hair, and very red and 
swollen as to her eyes and nose. 

“ How do you do?” said Mrs. Winnington. “I don’t know why 
they let you come up. I am not ina state to receive visitors. I am 
very ill indeed.” 

“Oh!” said Hugh, a good deal disconcerted ; for he felt that the 
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force of his attack must now be greatly weakened. “ What is the 
matter with you? Gout again?” 

“T believe,” answered Mrs. Winnington impressively, “ that I am 
about to die.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so; you don’t look like it all,” said Hugh, with 
conspicuous lack of sympathy. 

“T do not know,” rejoined Mrs. Winnington, “what I may look 
like ; but I know what I feel. However, I have no wish to weary you 
with my complaints. I have never talked about my health, nor taken 
care of it, as you are aware. Perhaps, if I had thought less of others 
and more of myself, as Cardinal Wolsey said, I should not be in the 
condition that I am in now.” 

“T didn’t know that Cardinal Wolsey had said that,” remarked 
Hugh ; “but to the best of my belief you have no reason to reproach 
yourself on that score, Mrs. Winnington. You haven’t thought too 
much about Margaret of late, it seems to me.” 

“ Really, Hugh,” cried Mrs. Winnington, “I am not prepared to be 
lectured by you. Margaret and I perfectly understand one another, and 
we do not require to be taught our duty by anybody. Dear Margaret 
would be the first person to protest against an insinuation that she had 
been neglected.” 

“That may be; but her protesting wouldn’t alter the fact that she 
is neglected. Why, you don’t even know where she is !” 

“T don’t quite understand what you mean by taking up this tone, 
Hugh, and, if we were not such very old friends, I should be inclined to 
put a stop toit. I certainly do not know dear Margaret’s address ; but 
that is only because she has thought fit to conceal it from me. I must 
say that I think Margaret has behaved with some want of consideration 
for me; but I have never hinted that I felt this in writing to her, nor 
have I attempted in any way to interfere with her plans. To speak of 
my not having thought about her is nonsense. I suppose that no one 
but you would have brought such a ridiculous accusation as that against 
me. The truth is that I have been, and am, most anxious to know 
where she has been all this time.” 

“ Well,” said Hugh, conscious that the case for the defence was 
being conducted with some ability, “I can give you the information 
that you are so anxious for. She has been in a Nurses’ Institution ; 
and I am sorry to say that she has made herself rather seriously ill. 
Yesterday, by a fortunate chance, I happened to meet her, and I was 
able to persuade her to leave the place at once. It was not a day too 
soon, I can tell you.” 

“ A Nurses’ Institution! you don’t mean to say so! How very 
extraordinary poor dear Margaret is! Of course you were quite right 
to take her away—especially if she is going to be ill. It is nothing 
catching, I hope.” 

“No; you need not be afraid of going to see her. It is the old 
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trouble again. At least, it is partly that and partly nervous pro- 
stration, the doctor says.” 

“Dear me! Well, I don’t wonder, I’m sure. What can you 
expect, if people will do such absurd and uncalled-for things ?” 

“ She had her reasons,” answered Hugh, shortly. He was dying to 
say what those reasons were; but he remembered his promise to repeat 
nothing of Philip’s iniquities, and though, for his own part, he thought 
there was not a pin to choose between Mrs. Winnington and the othe 
delinquent, he could not conscientiously assert that the cost of the 
establishment in Park Street was the direct cause of Margaret’s 
retrenchment. 

“ As for my going to see her,” Mrs. Winnington went on, “I don’t 
know how long it may be before I am able to manage that ; I have not 
been out of the house for three weeks. But I will send Edith. Where 
is dear Margaret now ?” 

Deliberately and at some length, as his habit was, Hugh stated the 
provisional arrangements which he had made on Margaret’s behalf, 
gave an account of the condition in which he had found her, and 
reported the course of treatment recommended by the doctor. The 
interview was not passing off at all in the manner which he had antici- 
pated. His firm intention had been to tell Mrs. Winnington plainly 
that she was an old monster of selfishness and, if possible, to make her 
thoroughly ashamed of herself for once; but now he did not quite see 
his way to doing this. Mrs. Winnington was not in the least ashamed 
of herself, and spoke with so much affection and sympathy of poor dear 
Margaret that it seemed as if all hope of plain speaking must be 
abandoned. 

“Of course you will prepare to take her abroad directly,” said he in 
conclusion, half hoping that the old lady would make some objection. 
And in this she did not disappoint him. 

“JT don’t know about directly,” she answered. “I meant to have 
gone to Homburg as soon as I was able to travel; but things have 
happened which may oblige me to change my plans. As for remaining 
a whole winter out of England, that I certainly cannot do; and I am 
quite certain that dear Margaret will not be so unreasonable as to 
expect it of me.” 

Already Mrs. Winnington had realised the necessity of discovering 
a successor for the faithless Stanniforth, and she felt that it would never 
do to waste the best part of a year in wandering through foreign lands. 
“ You must remember,” she continued, “that Margaret is not my only 
daughter, and that I cannot always be with her. I have tried to leave 
her as little alone as I could; but it is impossible that I should be 
altogether at her disposal, and I have made some engagements for the 
autumn which I must fulfil, That is, if I live so long,” she added, 
remembering that she had just predicted her speedy dissolution. 

“In other words, rather than give up a few visits, you would leave 
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Margaret to the tender mercies of a doctor and a lady’s-maid, hundreds 
of miles away from all her friends.” 

“ What your object can be in saying rude and false things about me, 
Hugh, I cannot imagine. Of course dear Margaret must have some one 
with her, and if she were really ill | should go to her at once. But I 
don’t think it likely that matters are as bad as you make out, and there 
would be no difficulty in finding some one to take my place. Why 
should not you go with her?” 

This suggestion caused a slight flush to mount into Hugh’s sunburnt 
cheeks. “I am afraid,” said he, “that would hardly do. Aged as I 
am, Margaret and I could not very well travel about together alone.” 

“ T really don’t know why you should not; you are almost like her 
guardian. But it would be quite easy to discover a third person ; or 
Margaret might even engage a companion if necessary. However, all 
these matters can be discussed later ; just now I do not feel up to talk- 
ing any more. Will you give my best love to dear Margaret, please, 
and tell her that if she will come and see me, I shall be so glad? Edith 
will go to her as soon as she has a spare moment.” 

“ Very well; | will give her that message,” answered Hugh, getting 
up; and as he went downstairs, he tried to console himself by reflecting 
that he would probably have done more harm than good if he had sue- 
ceeded in picking a quarrel with Mrs. Winnington. 

“ But the other,” thought he, “is different. Heisaman. I can 
deal with him, I think.” 

Hugh did not ask himself whether any good purpose would be 
served by his quarrelling with “the other.” His feeling was that these 
two people ought really to be made to see themselves in their true 
colours, and that, if he didn’t do them this service, nobody would. So, 
in full confidence of the righteousness of his purpose, he marched off to 
Berkeley Square, and, on hearing that Mr. Marescalchi was at home, 
declined to send in his card, saying that he would go straight upstairs. 
Philip, he thought, should not have the chance of refusing to receive 
him. He was not asked to mount any higher than the first floor, and 
it added fuel to the flames of his indignation to be shown into a spacious 
sitting-room adorned with much gilding and crimson damask and many 
mirrors. 

“You have dropped into pretty comfortable quarters here,” he 
remarked, almost before Philip had had time to say ‘‘ How do 
you do?” 

Mr. Marescalchi, who had been lying on the sofa, smoking a 
cigarette, resumed his recumbent attitude, and blew a cloud of smoke 
towards the ceiling. ‘They wouldn’t be bad,” he replied, “if they 
were not so execrably furnished. It is pain and grief to have to sit in 
such a gaudy room as this. But one can’t have everything ; and the 
hotel is tolerably comfortable in other respects,” 

“‘T have no doubt it is, Tolerably expensive too, I should think.” 
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“Oh, of course. You can’t live in a London hotel during the 
season for nothing; and from what I hear, I should say that this was 


about the most ruinous establishment of the lot. Still, when one has 
” 





the means, you know 

Hugh exploded like a bomb. “The means! Deuce take it all, 
Marescalchi, this is rather too good a joke! Do you think I don’t know 
where your means come from? Are you aware, sir, that Margaret has 
had to pinch and screw, and put down her establishment, and reduce 
herself to—to positive indigence, by George! in order to provide you 
with the means of lying on your back on that sofa and smoking your 
beastly cigarettes all day ?” 

“They aren’t beastly, really,” said Philip mildly ; “ they’re the best 
I can get. Won't you try one? These are not my rooms, by the way ; 
they are occupied by Signora Tommasini, who kindly allows me to make 
use of them. I myself am lodged ina humble little apartment looking 
out upon the leads, where the cats sit and how] at me all night. You 
would feel quite sorry for me, if you saw it.” 

Hugh was conscious that, in his haste, he had brought matters to 
something very like an anticlimax ; but he didn’t care much about that. 
“1 don’t know about being sorry for you,” he said; “I can assure you 
that it would rejoice me greatly to think that you were suffering a little 
discomfort.” 

“You don’t say so!—how very odd! There’s no accounting for 
tastes ; but, for my own part, I dislike nothing more than to see people 
uncomfortable. It is very nearly as bad as being uncomfortable oneself.” 

“Ts that why you have taken care not to see Margaret lately? She 
has been in discomfort, and something more than discomfort, through 
you. Well; I don’t wonder that you have kept out of her way. It 
can’t be very pleasant, I should think, to know that your extravagance 
has brought her to such straits that she has had to take to learning 
nursing in a sisterhood, by way of saving money, and that she has sacri- 
ficed her health by it. For anything that I know, she may have sacri- 
ficed her life too ; for she is not in a state to do such things with im- 
unity.” 

Whether Philip was touched, or conscience-stricken, or alarmed, or 
whether he was perfectly indifferent, there was nothing in his face or 
voice to indicate. “ Don’t you think you are just the least bit in the 
world unreasonable, Colonel Kenyon?” he asked. ‘I knew that Long- 
bourne was let; but I knew nothing more, for the simple reason tha 
Meg did not choose to tell me anything more.” 

“T wish to God you wouldn’t call her by that name!” exclaimed 
Hugh, with a sudden outburst of impatience. 

“T am sorry that it should have the effect of irritating you so much ; 
but, as I have never called her anything else all my life, I am afraid 1 
must continue to do so, at the risk of being run through the body with 
your umbrella, I was saying that Meg kept me completely in the dark 
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as to her movements. She gave me to understand that she didn’t wish 
me to ask questions, and, naturally, I could only respect her wishes.” 

“Oh, yes; that is Mrs. Winnington’s excuse ; but you'll allow me 
to tell you that, in my opinion, it is no excuse at all. It is just possible 
that Mrs, Winnington may not have known that Margaret had been 
exceeding her income; but you, at all events, were well aware of the 
demands that have been made upon her, and you cannot have had much 
doubt about the reason of her giving up her home. The very least that 
you could have done would have been to find out what had become of 
her. I shall not appeal to you to leave her in peace for the future, for I 
know that would not be of the slightest use ; but you may as well under- 
stand that, after this, you will have to keep your expenditure within the 
limits of a fixed annual sum. I have determined to take matters into 
my own hands, and to put a stop to this system of wholesale robbery.” 

‘Colonel Kenyon,” said Philip, in a rather graver tone, ‘you have 
always had the worst possible opinion of me, and you are heartily wel- 
come toit. Pray believe that your opinion is a matter of the most abso- 
lute indifference to me. More than once you have taken upon yourself 
to interfere in my affairs in a helter-skelter, blundering sort of way, and 
I haven’t complained. It is your nature to be like that, I suppose, and 
I don’t quarrel with you for it any more than one quarrels with dogs for 
delighting to bark and bite. Perhaps, however, it would be pushing 
forbearance too far to allow oneself to be called a wholesale robber ; and 
therefore I must respectfully invite you to retract that expression.” 

Hugh was stroking his moustache with lean brown fingers which 
trembled a little. At this direct throwing down of the gauntlet his 
eyes glistened. . “I won’t retract a single word that I have said,” he 
replied shortly. 

“ You won't?” returned Philip, deliberately swinging his legs off the 
sofa, and assuming a sitting posture, while he looked his visitor straight 
in the eyes. ‘ You won’t retract the expression? Then we must pro- 
ceed to extremities, I’m afraid. I thought perhaps you might have in- 
sulted me without quite meaning it, for your temper seems to have got 
rather out of hand; but, since you choose to stick to your words, I can 
only ask you to give me your address, so that I may send a friend to call 
upon you to-morrow.” 

* You young jackanapes!” called out Hugh, “do you suppose I am 
going to fight a duel with you? I'll see you hanged first!” 

Philip raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ You won't fight, and you won’t retract? 
I suppose you know what is generally said of a man who acts in that 
way.” . 

“T’'ll tell you what,” said Hugh, getting up; “I won't fight a duel, 
because it’s ridiculous, and nobody ever does fight duels in this country ; 
but if you would like to call me a coward, you had better do it—and I'll 
give you such a hammering that you won’t do it again for a year.” 

Philip did not take advantage of this handsome offer. He looked 
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at his angry antagonist for a minute with a certain amused curiosity, 
and then burst out laughing. 

“‘ What a ludicrous position we have got into!” he exclaimed. ‘ We 
both look rather foolish ; but, vanity apart, I must say I think you look 
the more foolish of the two. My height is five foot nine; yours, I sup- 
pose, is about six foot two or three ; and in weight and length of reach 
there is probably an even greater disproportion between us. Therefore 
I see nothing to be ashamed of in acknowledging that if it came toa 
regular ding-dong tussle between us, you could thrash me. But I think 
it is just possible that there may be something to be ashamed of in in- 
sulting a man whom you know you can thrash, and declining to meet 
him upon equal terms.” 

The sight of Kenyon’s face, as he gradually took in this terse sum- 
ming up of the situation, was enough to compensate Philip for worse 
things than having been called a wholesale robber. Longer and longer 
it grew, till, as Philip afterwards said, “it almost reached the lowest 
button of his waistcoat,” and finally assumed an expression of the most 
woebegone penitence. It had not occurred to Hugh to look at the mat- 
ter in that light before ; but now it seemed clear enough that he had been 
acting the part of a bully; and what was left for him to do but to eat 
humble pie? It made him very miserable to recognise this duty; but 
it would have made him still more so to have shirked it. 

“ You were right, Marescalchi,” he said; “ I allowed my temper to 
get the better of me, and—I forgot myself. When duelling was done 
away with it was understood, I suppose, that a man would have to be 
more careful than ever in future about what he said, and I was certainly 
wrong in saying what I did. I withdraw the words that offended you, 
and I beg your pardon for having used them.” 

Philip nodded. “It is a pity that you dislike me so extremely, 
Colonel Kenyon,” he said; “for I really have a sincere admiration for 
you. But we can never be friends, I am afraid.” 

“Tam afraid not. The fact is that I ought not to have come here 
at all, and the sooner I take myself off the better. Good morning to 
you.” 

“T don’t want to detain you against your will,” said Philip; “but 
as you are here, and as you will most likely be seeing Meg in the course 
of the day, I think I might as well tell you something about myself 
which I should have had to let her know before long. I wonder 
whether you could be persuaded to sit down for a few minutes and behave 
like a rational being.” 

Perhaps Philip did not know how very offensive this impertinent 
tone was to the elder man. Hugh was too crestfallen to resent it. He 
sat down resignedly, and said “ Well?” 

“T only wish to tell you that I am going to be married shortly. My 
future bride is Signora Tommasini, of whom I dare say you have often 
heard.” 
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Hugh could not repress a low whistle. ‘ You don’t mean the—the 
singing woman!” he ejaculated. 

“T do, And she is fat, and you remember her when you were a 
boy, and all that. But she isn’t a bad sort of old woman, all the 
same.” 

Probably Philip felt a good deal ashamed of himseif; but it is not 
probable that he realised the intensity of his hearer’s contempt for him. 
Hugh, however, had had enough of making personal criticisms for one 
day: he only remarked, in a low voice, ‘‘ This will be a blow to poor 
Margaret.” 

“I suppose,” observed Philip, “ you wouldn’t believe me if I were 
to say that it is partly on Meg’s account that I have decided to take 
this step ; but it will, at all events, be a satisfaction to you to know that 
T am off her hands. I shall always be a burden upon somebody ; but I 
shall never be a burden upon her any more.” 

Something in the speaker’s voice found its way to a soft place in 
Colonel Kenyon’s heart. “I say, Marescalchi,” he exclaimed abruptly, 
“can’t you get out of this? Are you irrevocably committed to it?” 

“Oh, dear me, yes!” answered Philip; “ 1am not sure that the 
banns haven’t been put up already. Anyhow, I’m in for it; and, 
really, do you know, I don’t mind it nearly as much as I expected to do. 
You'll just mention it to Meg, will you?” 

“T will tell her,” said Hugh reluctantly. “In fact Ishall hardly be 
able to avoid telling her. But surely you must see that you ought to go 
to her yourself.” 

“Very well,” answered Philip ; “it will be painful for both of us; 
but what must be must. You might also mention to her that I didn’t 
know the reason of her leaving Longbourne. Or, rather, no ; don’t say 
anything about that—what does it signify? No use asking you to 
stop and have some lunch, I suppose? Good-bye, then.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Hugh. He hesitated for 2 moment whether to 
hold out his hand or not ; but finally decided that he would not. And 
so the two men parted, and have never exchanged words since. Their 
paths in life diverged from that day, and when they meet now—which 
does not often happen—they look the other way. 

Hugh, walking sadly homewards, thought to himself, “So that is 
the end of him! As selfish and cynical a young scoundrel as ever 
breathed ; and yet, somehow, I am sorry for the beggar.” 

But Philip, when he described the Colonel’s visit, a few hours later, 
to the Signora, from whom he had now no secrets, said, “ There never 
was a more dear old high-minded, thick-headed ass! It was a case of 
honours divided, and I don’t think either of us cared much who won the 

game. He is a gentleman, that long, thin gunner, if he isn’t exactly a 
man of the world, I think Mrs. Stanniforth will end by marrying him. 
Which is a pity ; for he will never understand her.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


Ir never rains but itpours. Hardly had Mrs, Winnington got rid of the 
visitor who had intruded upon her as related in the last chapter before 
another, and an even less welcome one, was announced. When she heard 
the name of Mr. Brune, she not unnaturally concluded that it was 
Walter who had pushed audacity to the point of bearding the lioness in 
her den, and she was so mightily stirred by this fancied outrage that she 
had much ado to restrain herself from hurling at the head of the father 
the denunciation intended for the son. 

“You did jnot expect to see me,” observed Mr. Brune, who had 
marked the lady’s evident discomposure. 

“One does not expect to see anybody at this hour of the day,” an- 
swered Mrs, Winnington, with somewhat discourteous emphasis. 

“‘T apologise. I have no doubt I have been guilty of a frightful 
breach of etiquette. Please set it down to my rustic breeding, and also 
to the great desire that I had to find you at home.” 

Mrs. Winnington replied that she was always at home now, the state 
of her health not being such as to allow of her leaving the house. She 
added that she was not well enough to see any one, and that she wished 
servants would not be so stupid. 

“T see,” said Mr. Brune, “ that T have been most indiscreet ; and I 
would go away at once, if I had not a matter of real importance to us 
both to talk over with you. I daresay you may remember, Mrs. Win- 
nington, a conversation which I had with you just before Walter left 
home.” 

“JT do,” answered Mrs, Winnington. “TI am not likely to forget it, 
T can assure you. And, since you have introduced the subject, Mr. 
Brune, I think it as well that you should know that my daughter and I 
have been put to the most serious annoyance by your son’s conduct 
during the last few weeks.” 

“T am grieved to hear it, but perhaps it would save time and clear 
the air if I were to finish what I have to say. When I have done, we 
will sit in judgment upon Walter, if you feel inclined that way. You 
say you have not forgotten our interview at Longbourne; so you will 
recollect my telling you at the time that | should not be disposed to look 
favourably upon my son’s marriage with a penniless girl,” 

“ Mr, Brune!” exclaimed Mrs. Winnington, red and wrathful, “ if 
you have forced your way into my drawing-room merely in order to say 
impertinent things 4 

“‘ Now, my dear lady, why will you be in such a desperate hurry to 
condemn a man before the words are out of his mouth? What I was 
going to say was not impertinent ; on the contrary, it was as pertinent as 
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anything could be. I was about to remark that circumstances have 
caused me to alter my mind upon that point. I am now ready to with- 
draw all opposition to my son’s marriage with your daughter.” 

It is to be feared that that unworthy delight which Philip took in 
stirring up the causeless wrath of his neighbours must have been here- 
ditary in the Brune family. Mrs. Winnington was so nearly choked by 
anger that she could get out no more articulate reply than a sort of 
crow ; and Mr. Brune, who was enjoying himself greatly, went on. 

“ You see, at that time there was really no prospect of an engage- 
ment resulting in anything, except disappointment. I remember to have 
mentioned to you that I should not feel justified in absolutely forbidding 
such a thing, but that I did not think it desirable; and then, you know, 
you saw Walter himself, and sent him to the right-about very quickly. 
All that was quite as it should be; but since then a change has taken 
place in the condition of affairs. Walter is now better off than he was; 
indeed I may say that he is in a position to support a wife and family 
comfortably ; and there is no reason why your daughter and he should 
not be married as soon as you please.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Mrs. Winnington ; “no, never in all my life 
have I—— But perhaps I had better say no more. Mr. Brune, I must 
request you to leave me.” 

“ Directly, Mrs. Winnington ; but before I go, may I ask whether 
you have any objection to Walter as an individual ?” 

“ The strongest! The very strongest !” 

** Dear, dear! how unfortunate! I was hoping that it might have 
been only his poverty that repelled you; and, as he will now be in 
receipt of an income of from six to eight thousand a year—— However, 
there is no use in talking about what cannot be; and, much as I likeand 
admire Miss Winnington, I am fully alive to the fact that Walter might 
do better for himself in a pecuniary sense. Well; it only remains for 
me to express my sincere regret and wish you good morning.” 

“ Please sit down again, Mr. Brune; I don’t know why you should 
decide things in such an offhand way. You must allow me a few 
minutes to think over this very unexpected news.” 

“‘ As many as you like, my dear Mrs. Winnington. To make things 
quite clear to you, let me say that my brother-in-law, William Boulger, 
is dead, and has left 150,000/7. to Walter. By living quietly in the 
country and exercising strict economy, I think a young couple might be 
able to manage upon that.” 

Mrs. Winnington thought so too. The prospect thus thrown open 
to Edith was a humble one in comparison with that which had lately 
seemed to lie before her ; but, with the false Stanniforth lost for ever, 
and with no one at hand to put in his place, seven thousand a year was 
by no means to be lightly rejected, and, to do Mrs. Winnington justice, 
the fact that Walter was the man of Edith’s own choice counted for 
something with her. 
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‘“‘T never allow myself to be influenced by feelings of personal pre- 
judice,” she began. 

“T have noticed that you never do.” 

“ And although, after the manner in which your son has behaved of 
late, I cannot truly say that I think well of him, still——” 

“ Still, a rich man may do things which are not permissible to a poor 
one, and a handsome income covers a multitude of sins. I quite enter 
into your feelings.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Brune,” said Mrs. Winnington, not without 
dignity, ‘‘ but I very much doubt whether you do enter into my feelings. 
You are so very plain spoken with me that I need not hesitate to speak 
plainly to you, and to tell you that,if I were choosing a husband for 
Edith, I should not choose your son. I think him a loud and unrefined 
young man, and it seems to me that he is not likely to find himself in 
that position in society in which I should like Edith to move. But I 
have always maintained that a parent’s interference ought to be kept 
within certain limits. One has a right to insist upon birth, adequate 
means, and good character.” 

“It would be impossible to carry moderation further.” 

“But beyond that one is perhaps hardly entitled to go; and, as I 
believe that there is nothing against your son’s moral character, I feel 
that I ought not any longer to oppose Edith’s choice.” 

“Tam delighted to hear you speak of Edith’s choice as being made, 
Might I be allowed to see her before I go?” 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish it!” answered Mrs, Winnington. “I 
will ring and send for her.” 

Accordingly Edith was summoned, and presently made her appear- 
ance, looking very pale and frightened. This was not quite what 
Mr. Brune wanted. He would have been glad to have had a few 
minutes’ conversation in private with his future daughter-in law, but 
evidently Mrs. Winnington did not think it necessary to accord him 
that privilege ; so he revealed the nature of his errand in a few plain 
and direct words, said as many pleasant things as it was possible to say 
in the freezing presence of the lady upon the sofa, and took his leave, 
having obtained permission for Walter to call later in the day. 

The latter, who had been awaiting his father’s return with no little 
impatience, was so overjoyed when he heard of his good fortune that 
Mr. Brune felt constrained to remind him that there was no rose 
without a thorn. 

“ Mrs. Winnington is your thorn,” said he. ‘ Don’t attempt to sit 
upon her ; it wouldn’t be a success. If you will be advised by me, you 
will make up your mind at once to regard her as one of those inevitable 
evils which time alone can remove, and which it is not of the slightest 
use to fight against. Don’t fight against her this afternoon if she insults 
you, as she probably will do. You have won the game, and you can 
afford to be magnanimous, or, if you prefer it, contemptuous.” 
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Walter declared that he was neither going to quarrel with Mrs, 
Winnington, nor to treat her with contempt. He was determined 
to make friends with the old ‘lady, he said; whereat Mr. Brune 
laughed. 

And yet the task did not prove so difficult a one as might have been 
anticipated. The fact was that Mrs, Winnington was not ill-pleased at 
the turn which matters had taken; and though it would have been 
unreasonable to expect of her that she should have acknowledged as 
much to Mr. Brune, she did not mind saying so to Walter. Full well 
she knew that Tom Stanniforths did not grow on every bush, and if 
there was any humiliation in the position of having to welcome to-day 
the man whom she would have turned out of her house yesterday, she 
was not conscious of it. Her own view of the case was that she had 
done her duty throughout, and had now been rewarded—not fully, still, 
as sufficiently as could be hoped for in a world where rewards and 
punishments have no direct connection with desert. She received 
Walter graciously and patronisingly, and after a time walked upstairs 
without assistance, leaving him and Edith in possession of the drawing- 
room. The dialogue which ensued between these happy lovers may be 
left to be filled up by such readers as care to exercise their imagination 
in that way. 

From thenceforth Mrs. Winnington talked no more about dying. 
Her health and spirits returned with surprising rapidity, and in a day 
or two she was able to go and see Margaret, who was by no means in so 
good a case either as regarded one or theother. The cough which had so 
alarmed Hugh was indeed better, but the patient’s general condition 
was far from being satisfactory. She was languid and nervous, and 
when her mother scolded her affectionately for her “ really too prepos- 
terous escapade,” she began to cry. 

“ T cannot understand dear Margaret,” Mrs. Winnington complained 
to Hugh. ‘I suppose she is glad to see me; but really one would never 
imagine it from her manner. A short time ago she would have been 
delighted to hear of dear Edith’s engagement, but now it scarcely seems 
to interest her. 1 cannot get her to talk at all. Has she anything on 
her mind, do you think ?” 

“Tt takes a little time to recover from a severe nervous shock,” Hugh 
answered, “She ought to have a complete change as soon as it can be 
managed.” 

“Well,” said Mrs, Winnington, “I am quite ready to take her to 
Homburg as soon as she likes now. Of course, if dear Edith’s wedding 
is to take place in the autumn, I cannot say how long I may be able to 
remain abroad ; but dear Margaret may certainly count upon me for 
three weeks or a month.” 

Hugh, however, had found out that Margaret did not wish to go 
abroad with her mother; so he answered evasively that he was afraid 
Homburg would not exactly do. Switzerland, perhaps, would be a more 
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suitable place. Upon the whole, he thought that Margaret should make 
her plans irrespectively of Mrs. Winnington’s. He did not care to tell 
that lady of the other wedding which was imminent ; nor did he think 
it necessary to mention what he believed to be the true cause of Mar- 
garet’s depression. He himself found it difficult to sympathise with his 
friend in this trouble. He was very sorry, but he could not say much. 
The fellow was so absolutely worthless! He had broken the news as 
gently as he could; he had dwelt as little as possible upon Signora 
Tommasini’s age, and he had carefully abstained from saying a word 
about sordid motives; but he had not found himself able to make ex- 
cuses for Philip. “He'll make them for himself a deal better than I 
should for him,” the Colonel had thought with a rather bitter laugh. 
“Tf anybody can persuade Margaret that black is white, he is the man 
to do it.” 

Perhaps Philip’s confidence in his persuasive powers was not so 
great: certain it is that he never came to make those excuses. For three 
long days Margaret waited impatiently, expecting every hour to hear 
his step upon the stairs; but he failed to redeem his promise, and upon 
the fourth morning a note arrived from him in which he stated plainly 
that he “could not bring himself to face it.” 

“ What would be the use,” he wrote, “of my coming to be forgiven— 
for of course I should be forgiven—and of our trying to persuade our- 
selves that things can ever be the same again as they used to be? It is 
wiser to make an end and finish of it at once, Meg; and if you can get 
yourself to think of me as if I were dead, that will be best. For a great 
many years I have been your lap-dog, and you have been wonderfully 
good and kind to me—only unfortunately you didn’t know that all lap- 
dogs require whipping—and now I am going to be Signora Tommasini’s 
lap-dog. I don’t think you would care about the divided ownership, 
and Tam quite sure that I couldn’t endure it. You will set me down 
as ungrateful and heartless; and Colonel Kenyon will confirm your 
opinion, I have no doubt. So be it; only I think you will see, some 
day, that the best proof of gratitude that I could give you was to take 
myself off your hands and out of your life.” 

In her distress, Margaret showed these words to Colonel Kenyon, 
who read them, and shook his head. 

“T don’t know what Philip means,” she said. ‘ Why should he 
talk about forgiveness? He has a right to marry whom he pleases, and 
he has done me no wrong, however sorry he may have made me. Why 
should he mind seeing me ?” 

“T don’t want to hit a man when he is down,” answered Hugh ; 
“but it seems to me that all that is nothing but tall talk, and that he 
only refuses to meet you because he shrinks from the humiliation of it. 
I know nothing about Signora Tommasini; but one cannot suppose that 
she would be a person whom you could receive upon terms of equality ; 
and I presume that he understands that, It sounds a hard thing to say ; 
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but I can’t help agreeing with him that it would be best if you could 
look upon him as dead.” 

Margaret said very little more. It was not in her power to do as 
she was advised, though doubtless it might be expedient to make a pre- 
tence at doing so. The total failure of her life was very evident to her ; 
but that did not make it any easier to forget the past and start afresh. 
“What am I to do now?” she ejaculated to herself, after Hugh had left 
her; and all day long this question kept echoing and re-echoing itself 
in a tired brain. What was she to do !—what was she to do ? 

By way of practical answer came a kind letter from Tom Stanniforth, 
who had heard something of her projects, entreating her to come down 
to Longbourne, and start a poor bachelor in the way of housekeeping 
and dealing with the tyrannical Mrs. Prosser, who remained in charge of 
the establishment. It might be a convenience to Margaret, he said, to 
be in her own house for a time before going abroad, and it would be a 
true charity to him if she would give him a few directions. 

A somewhat similar invitation reached Colonel Kenyon, who was 
begged to understand that his right to make himsélf at home at Long- 
bourne remained the same, although the house had passed out of the 
hands of one member of the Stanniforth family into the temporary occu- 
pancy of another. 

It thus came to pass that, in the early days of August, very nearly 
the same party assembled round the Longbourne dinner-table as had met 
there a year before; for Mrs. Winnington and Edith had been induced, 
without much pressing, to avail themselves of Mr. Stanniforth’s hos- 
pitality. There was only one absentee, and probably only one person 
missed him. Walter did say one evening that he wished poor old Philip 
could be there to keep them alive; but this remark was received with 
such emphatic silence that it was not repeated; and in truth, so far as 
he himself was concerned, Walter did not feel that the society in which 
he spent the greater part of his time left anything to be desired. 

As the result of many family conclaves, it had been finally decided 
that Margaret was to engage a companion to accompany her to Switzer- 
land, whither Hugh, whom a step in rank had deprived of the command 
of his battery and of all present employment, was likewise to travel with 
her. An advertisement was accordingly put in the papers, which had 
the effect of bringing numerous singular-looking persons down to Cray- 
minster to be interviewed by Mrs. Winnington, and promptly dismissed 
as altogether unsuitable. Margaret was beginning to despair, when an 
excellent and unexpected substitute for a companion presented herself in 
the person of Miss Brune. 

Nellie had been anything but pleased by Mr. Stanniforth’s appear- 
ance as tenant of Longbourne; and she had thought fit to give hima 
very cool reception the first time that he walked over to Broom Leas. 
This, however, had not prevented him from calling again the next day, 
and the next, and every day ; and his manner had been such as to leave 
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her in no doubt that it was his intention to repeat ere long the offer 
which he had made without success upon a previous occasion. Now, 
Nellie was not ignorant of what had been taking place in London during 
the past few months, and her belief was that she understood Mr, 
Stanniforth thoroughly. He would have been glad to marry Edith if 
Walter had not interfered. Failing Edith, he would now be willing 
enough to marry her ; and, failing her, he would have no objection, she 
supposed, to marrying somebody else. One could not be exactly angry 
with the man, since it was evident that he really meant no offence ; but 
at the same time it was very disagreeable to be annoyed by the pre- 
liminary courtship in which he chose to indulge ; and as there was ap- 
parently no hope of making him understand the futility of that process, the 
only thing to be done seemed to be to runaway from him. Nellie, there- 
fore, had decided upon paying a long visit to her aunt Elizabeth, an ancient 
dame who dwelt far away in the west of England, and it was without 
any idea of being taken at her word that she remarked one morning to 
Mrs. Stanniforth, “ Ah! I wish you would carry me off to foreign parts 
with you as your companion. I shouldn’t ask for any salary.” 

Margaret jumped at the suggestion. Probably she was the only 
person at Longbourne or Broom Leas who was still in the dark as to 
Mr. Stanniforth’s purpose, and she was under the impression that 
Nellie needed change of scene almost as much as she did herself. Had 
not her clay-footed idol once been Nellie’s idol too? The whole matter 
was arranged, Mr. Brune’s consent had been obtained, and the travellers 
were off almost before the astounded Tom Stanniforth could draw his 
breath. 

“ Looked at in the light of a practical joke, I must acknowledge 
that this is a great success,” he said, in rueful accents, to Edith, who 
could not help laughing at his discomfiture. ‘ Here am I with a big 
house on my hands that I don’t know what to do with, and I daren’t 
shut it up and go away now. I fecl exactly like a man who has taken 
a moor for the season, and finds, on the morning after his arrival, that 
all the birds are dead.” 

“‘ Your bird will come back,” said Edith consolingly. 

“ Yes, but when? And when she does come back, what chance will 
there be for me? What am [ to think of her going off like this the 
moment that I appear?” 

“IT know what I think,” answered Edith ; “ I think you have scared 
her away. You made too sure of her, and I dare say you let her see it ; 
which is not at all the sort of thing that Nellie would like. But never 
mind. If she had meant to refuse you again, she would not have gone 
away.” 

In happy ignorance of the unwarrantable deduction that was being 
drawn from her retreat, Nellie was at that moment seated in the corner 
of a French railway carriage, enjoying that exhilaration and sense of 
freedom which we alone among all nations experience when we leave 
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our native land. We are generally very glad to get home again, and 
we complain with much bitterness of our discomforts during our 
absence ; but who does not know the feeling of exultation with which 
that strip of tumbling grey sea, on the other side of which are all 
manner of worries and fetters, is left behind? Besides, some of us like 
to feel the warm sun on our backs for once in a while. 

The small party which travelled in a leisurely way from Paris to 
Dijon, and from Dijon to Bale, and so up to the regions of purer air, 
which it was considered desirable that Margaret should breathe, grumbled 
at nothing—not even at the antiquated French railway system, which 
delights to throw stumbling-blocks in the path of leisurely travellers, 
nor at the horde of objectionable compatriots who jostled them at every 
halting-place. Nor did any of them express a wish to return home. 
The subject of home was, indeed, but little touched upon between 
them, and the names of those whom they had left there were seldom on 
their lips. It would not have been easy to speak of one without 
mentioning others, whose recent proceedings, it was felt, were best not 
alluded to. Letters reached them from time to time—letters from 
Longbourne and from Homburg ; and one morning there came a news- 
paper containiag an account of the nuptials of Signora Tommasini and 
an elaborate description of the bride’s dress. Over this Margaret shed a 
few tears ; but she was careful to conceal both the tears and the news- 
paper from her companions. They left her a good deal to herself, 
having discovered that that was what she liked best; and on sunny 
mornings, when Hugh was stretching his long legs in rambles over the 
hills and far away, and when Nellie had started on an excursion with 
some of the acquaintances who are quite sure to be met within every hole 
and corner of Switzerland in the month of August, she would sit for 
hours in the shade, gazing at white threads of distant waterfalls, at 
slopes shaggy with the dark pines, at silver mists curling among the 
rocks and snow-fields above them—and thinking, thinking. 

In that silence and peace and solitude her wounds were gradually 
healing over—or so she believed. Long before, in London, she had 
realised the mistakes of her life; but these were no longer so painful to 
her that she could not bear to face them. It was best to recognise the 
truth. She supposed that her mother and Philip were rather selfish 
people. Hugh evidently thought so; and Hugh, who was much better 
and wiser than she, was always right. But when this was admitted, 
what more was there to be said, except that she might have spared 
herself some pain if she had admitted it a little sooner? To one of them, 
at least, she could not accuse herself of having done any harm ; while 
she had so greatly injured the other by her foolish fondness that she 
had assuredly no right whatever to complain of him for turning away 
from her now. And if there was not much comfort in the latter reflec- 
tion, she persuaded herself that there was—which is very nearly the 
same thing. Some comfort also she derived from the conviction that 
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her troubles had taught her to appreciate the one faithful friend whose 
faithfulness and friendship she had always accepted too much as a matter 
of course, and whose gentle attempts to open her eyes she had so often 
resented. Poor Hugh! she had never liked hitherto to think of that 
offer of marriage that he had made her a year before, but now she did not 
mind looking back upon it. Could it be true, she wondered, that he 
had loved her, as he said, before Jack had come? Probably it was not 
quite true; for men always said that sort of thing, and Hugh had 
evidently put all thought of the subject away from him. She was half 
sorry that he should be consoled so soon ; and yet she could hardly have 
wished it to be otherwise, for she was very certain that she could never 
have married him. 

Hugh, meanwhile, was biding his time. He understood, to some 
extent, the gradual awakening process through which Margaret was 
passing ; and, like a sensible man, he took long walks, and allowed 
Nature to do her own work in her own way. One day he took it into 
his head that he would like to go up the Finsteraarhorn; and during 
the night of his absence a terrific thunderstorm broke over the higher 
peaks, insomuch that Margaret, who could get no sleep for thinking of 
the perils to which the adventurous climber might be exposed, knocked 
up Nellie at one o’clock in the morning to take her opinion as to the 
advisability of despatching a search party across the glacier. On the 
following evening, however, Hugh came limping back, having tri- 
umphantly achieved his object, and having met with no worse disaster 
than a smart blow on the shin from a falling stone; which little incon- 
venience was more than compensated for by Margaret’s expressions of 
compassion and concern. 

“ You must not go up any more mountains,” she said decisively ; “ it 
is too dangerous, and you ought not to risk your life in that foolish way. 
What would become of me if you were to tumble over a precipice and 
break your neck ?” 

“ Are you beginning to think of yourself at last ?” asked Hugh with 
a smile. 

“Hush!” she answered ; “ you know very well that I have always 
thought of myself. But you will take care, won’t you? I haven't so 
many friends that I can afford to lose one.” 

Hugh promised that he would be caution itself for the future ; but 
after that day Mrs. Stanniforth became restless and anxious to descend 
to a lower level of habitation. She had had enough of the mountains, 
she said ; they were far more beautiful when seen from a distance. And 
it was getting too late in the year to linger in such high quarters; and 
the food was bad; and it was so miserably uncomfortable when it 
rained—and in short she would give her companions no peace until they 
had consented to go down into the heat and civilisation of Geneva. 

But Geneva evidently would not do for more than a day or two, 
and it was soon agreed that a move should be made to Ouchy. This 
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resolution was arrived at on the quay, whither our three friends had 
strolled out one evening after dinner; and while Hugh was pointing to 
the place where Mont Blanc ought to have been visible, a cheery and 
familiar voice called out behind them, “So here you are! What a 
happy chance that I should have thought of taking a walk this evening ! 
I meant to have started for the Aeggischhorn, the first thing in the 
morning, after you.” 

“Tom!” exclaimed Margaret in accents of extreme surprise. “ What 
in the world has brought you to Switzerland ?” 

“The Paris and Lyons Railway and the habits of a lifetime,” 
answered Mr. Stanniforth; and he might have added, “the friendly 
counsels of Edith Winnington.” “TI almost always do go abroad at this 
time of year, you know,” he said. 

This might or might not be true; but Margaret could not help 
concluding, from a certain hilarious self-consciousness on Tom Stanni- 
forth’s part, that there was more in this sudden appearance of his than 
met the eye. 

“T do wonder,” she said to Hugh, later in the evening, when Nellie 
had gone to bed and Mr. Stanniforth had likewise retired, after in the 
most matter-of-course way declaring his intention of accompanying the 
party to Ouchy—“ I do wonder what can have made Tom think of 
joining us.” 

“Ah!” said Hugh, “what could it have been ?” 

“ Yon don’t mean to say——” 

Colonel Kenyon began to laugh. “Isn’t it an extraordinary 
thing,” said he, “that I, an innocent old bachelor, should always be the 
one to enlighten a person of your experience as to the love-making that 
is going on under your nose? Didn’t I tell you about young Brune and 
Edith long ago? And now you see that there was another little affair 
in progress to which you were blind.” 

“Oh, but,” answered Margaret, anxious to vindicate her character 
for insight, “I was not altogether blind! That is, I thought at one 
time that he admired her a good deal ; only——” 

“Only you were determined at that time that Miss Brune’s affee- 
tions were to be otherwise engaged—not to speak of his. People have a 
troublesome way of choosing for themselves, though.” 

“T am not sure that Nellie has chosen,” said Margaret. 

“Well, we shall see. We may get some amusement out of watching 
them—you and I.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Yes anp No. 


THE amusement which Colonel Kenyon had anticipated from watching 
the progress of Tom’s suit was furnished to him in as liberal a measure 
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as he could have wished on the following day, when the whole party 
took steamer for Ouchy. They all knew so perfectly well what Mr. 
Stanniforth was there for, they were all so determined to behave as if they 
didn’t know, and were so conscious withal of their total inability to de- 
ceive one another, that their conversation throughout the voyage down 
the lake was of a most polite, formal, and unnatural kind. The two 
lookers-on were more than once upon the brink of an outburst of 
untimely laughter. 

As for the principals, one of them was a great deal too much in 
earnest, and the other was a great deal too angry, to laugh. Nellie 
thought that Mr. Stanniforth had taken a decided liberty in joining 
them without having even troubled himself to find out first whether he 
was wanted or not; but what angered her far more than this free-and- 
easy conduct was the good-humoured satisfaction of his face, which 
seemed to say, as plainly as if the words had been spoken, that he was 
quite confident of obtaining what he came to Switzerland to seek. She 
was also much displeased with Mrs. Stanniforth and Colonel Kenyon, 
who, after the first hour, kept on making the most desperate efforts to 
leave her alone with her persecutor. These efforts she was determined 
to defeat, and indeed did defeat; though at the cost of some personal 
loss of dignity, and of a considerable increase in the general absurdity of 
the situation. Nothing, she resolved, should induce her to quit Mrs. 
Stanniforth’s side for a moment. If Margaret expressed a wish to go 
forward and enjoy the view which was partly hidden from the first-class 
passengers by an awning, Nellie at once became fired by a similar 
ambition ; in the same manner she shifted about a dozen times from the 
sunshine to the shade and back again; and when at last Margaret, in 
despair, said that she was tired, and would go and lie down in the cabin 
for a little, Nellie immediately discovered that she also was tired, and 
would like to lie down. The other passengers must have thought that 
these four people were playing a game of follow-my-leader when they 
saw the elder lady perpetually starting up and walking quickly away, 
followed in hot haste by the younger, who, in her turn, was pursued by 
the two men. 

But such tactics were, at best, but a sorry makeshift, and evidently 
could not be persevered in for long. They were so far successful that 
Mr. Stanniforth did not get a single opportunity for private conversation 
with Miss Brune on board the steamer; but once on shore it was easier 
for him to achieve his purpose, aided as he was by two unsolicited 
confederates, and before the day was over Nellie had walked unsuspect- 
ingly into a trap which was laid for her without any collusion on the 
part of her ensnarers. Margaret went into her own room to rest 
immediately on arriving at the hotel, and Miss Brune thought there 
could be no danger in assenting to Colonel Kenyon’s proposition that 
they should stroll up and have a look at Lausanne before dinner. It 
was, of course, inevitable that Mr. Stanniforth should accompany them ; 
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but that she did not mind, so long as there was a third person present. 
What she had omitted to take into account was the malevolence of 
Colonel Kenyon, who, as soon as they had reached the top of the hill, 
said suddenly : 

“ By the bye, I have got to go to the bankers’, and I am afraid they 
may keep me some time. You had better not wait for me; I'll follow 
you down, when I’ve finished my business.” 

“Oh, but we would much rather wait!” objected Nellie; “it can’t 
take more than five minutes to change a few circular notes. Or, 
perhaps,” she added, “if Mr. Stanniforth is in a hurry, he would walk 
on, and J might wait.” 

“TIL do anything I’m told, except walk back alone,” said Mr. 
Stanniforth accommodatingly. 

“Oh, you must really both of you go! Couldn’t think of keeping 
you,” cried the perfidious Hugh, hurrying away to avoid further 
argument. 

Thus brought to bay, Nellie recovered her courage. She reflected 
that it should be quite within her power to hold Mr. Stanniforth at a 
distance, and perhaps, after all, he would have the good taste not to 
seize this very early occasion of saying what she was afraid he meant 
to say sooner or later. Nevertheless, his first remark disconcerted her a 
little. 

“You must all have been rather surprised at my coming abroad 
after having taken Longbourne with the express intention of spending 
the summer there.” 

“ Did you express an intention of spending the summer there?” she 
asked. ‘“ But of course you were not bound to do so, unless you liked.” 

“Well, no. And, under the circumstances, as you may imagine, I 
did not like.” 

“T suppose it must have been rather dull after Mrs. Winnington 
and Edith went away.” 

“Just so—after Mrs. Winnington and her daughter went away. 
Do you know, I never was more mistaken about anybody in my life 
than I was about your future sister-in-law. This time last year I was 
inclined to set her down as a rather insipid sort of girl, with a pretty 
face and no brains to speak of; but now I have quite changed my 
opinion of her, and I think her as clever as she is pretty. She and I 
struck up a great friendship in London.” 

“So I heard,” Nellie could not help saying, in a tone which implied 
that she had heard of something more than friendship. 

“Oh!” answered Tom; “I know what you mean, and I am not 
going to make any secret of it to you. I proposed to Miss Winnington, 
and she refused me; and then it was that we made friends.” 

“T thought,” said Nellie, with her nose in the air, “ that one was 
supposed never to talk about things of that kind.” 

“One is surely entitled to say that one has been refused. And, 
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besides, I had a reason for mentioning it to you, Miss Brune. I wanted 
to explain to you how it was that I ever came to make that proposal at 
all. For, after what I said to you in November last, you must have 
thought it rather extraordinary in me to do so.” 

‘“‘T did not know that you had done so,” answered Nellie, who was 
now posting down the hill at a great pace; “and if I had, I should not 
have thought it extraordinary—not in the least extraordinary. And I 
hate explanations.” 

“You will listen to mine, though, I hope. I won’t make it long, 
and I should get through it so much more quickly if I might sit still 
instead of running. Here isa bench. Won't you sit down for a few 
minutes, Miss Brune, and let me say what I have to say ?” 

“ Ag you please,” said Nellie despairingly. She seated herself at 
one end of the bench pointed out to her, and laid down her sunshade 
lengthways beside her, so that only a small space was left at the opposite 
extremity for Mr. Stanniforth. 

Of this he uncomplainingly availed himself, and began : 

“T will confess at once that I acted very foolishly, and that, if I had 
been left to myself, I should have committed a mistake which I should 
have regretted for the rest of my life. My only excuse is that I had a 
sort of idea that it would be necessary for me to marry some time or 
other. My father went on bothering me about it, and I saw that it 
was a case of giving in then, or next year, or the year after, and T 
thought Miss Winnington was a very nice, amiable girl, and . 

“ Really, Mr. Stanniforth,” interrupted Nellie, half laughing, “you 
need not make all these excuses. I have no doubt that you and your 
father were quite right ; but I can’t see what concern this is of mine.” 

“Well, I wanted just to explain to you how it happened. The 
woman whom I loved was engaged to be married to another man, and 
I didn’t much care whom I married myself, so long as she was not a 
termagant. So, asI told you, I proposed to Miss Winnington, who not 
only refused me, but in the kindest way pointed out to me what a fool I 
had been to ask her. She got the truth out of me (which was the more 
easy as she had guessed it all beforehand), and then she told me that 
your engagement to Marescalchi was at an end; after which she 
strongly advised me to try again. And so—here I am.” 

“ You and Edith seem to have thought that what you call ‘trying 
again’ was a very simple matter,” observed Nellie. 

“No, indeed! I did not think that it would be a simple matter to 
succeed ; but of course what I had to do was simple enough. What 
more can I do than come and ask you whether I may hope? I told you 
last November—and I am sure you don’t think that I would tell a lie 
—that I had never loved any one but you. I have not changed since 
then.” 

“You seem to forget that you have been all but engaged to some- 
body else since then.” 
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“No, I don’t. And you have been quite engaged to somebody 
else.” 

“ Mr. Stanniforth, I never met any one the least like you! You 
speak as if my case were the same as yours, I said to you that day, 
that—that——” 

“You said ‘ No’ that day—” 

“ Very well?” 

‘“‘ And are you going to say ‘No’ now? If you are, say it quickly, 
and I will promise never to persecute you again. I know you are too 
honest to trifle with me.” 

After all, it was Hugh who got down the hill first. He had been 
sitting for a long time in the garden of the hotel when Tom Stanniforth 
joined him with a radiant countenance, and said he had come to be con- 
gratulated. 

“Tt’s all right, my dear Kenyon, and I’m the happiest man in 
Europe. I can hardly believe it’s true!” 

“Oh!” said Hugh, with a calm smile, “I could have told you long 
ago that it was going to be all right.” 

Mr. Stanniforth stared. “The deuce you could!” said he. ‘Then 
you knew more than she did herself; for she assured me that she fully 
intended to refuse me up to the last moment.” 

“ Ah, I dare say! Lookers-on, you know—I am condemned to be a 
looker-on all my days.” And Hugh sighed, and shortly afterwards 
went into the house, where he found that Margaret had already been 
informed of the news. 

It was perhaps a natural consequence of the society of two blissful 
lovers that the patient Colonel should have become eager to know his 
own fate once forall. He did not speak at once; but a certain change 
came over him which Margaret could not misunderstand, and, when he 
did speak, she was not only prepared for what he was going to say, but 
was prepared also with her answer. 

They were sitting in a shady nook of that garden of the Hotel Beau- 
Rivage, so well known to the British tourist. Tourists were away now, 
the afternoon being a cloudless one, and these two had the garden to 
themselves. Tom and Nellie had gone out on the lake: their boat 
could be seen from between the trees, a black, motionless speck upon an 
expanse of calm blue water. 

“ Dear old Hugh,” said Margaret, “my dear old friend, it can’t be. 
I love you more than I do anybody in the world—more than Philip, or 
anybody ; and I have thought a great deal about it, and tried to per- 
suade myself that it might be possible; and then—I found that it was 
nct possible. I can’t at all tell you how sorry I am, and there is not 
much use either in saying that one is sorry. I wish with all my heart 
that I could avoid giving you pain; but I can’t help it, can I? It 
isn’t my fault that—that I can’t forget.” 

“T don’t ask you to forget,” cried Hugh, eagerly. “I don’t expect 
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it; I don’t wish it. You can’t love me as I love you, or as you loved 
poor Jack: that, I know, is impossible. I don’t say that I didn’t hope 
it might be otherwise years ago; but as one grows older one looks at 
life in a very different way. Marriage isn’t all romance, Margaret, and 
we know that boy and girl love can’t last for ever. Think of all the 
happy middle-aged and old couples you know, and ask yourself whether 
it is possible that they can be ‘in love’ with one another. If I didn’t 
feel certain that I could make you happy, do you suppose that I should 
wish you to marry me? You see, Margaret, I have watched you so 
long, and I have thought about you for so many years, that now, I 
believe, I know you better in some ways than you know yourself. You 
are not fit to live alone. Some women can do it; but you are not one 
of them. You need some one to look after you, and you need, just as 
much, some one to look after. I want to save you from the dreadful 
loneliness of your life. Try to think of it in that way.” 

“ Ah!” she said; “ I have thought of it in that way. You need not 
speak to me of the loneliness of my life; for you cannot realise it more 
clearly than I do. It frightens me to think of the future. Hitherto I 
have always had some one to think about ; but that is all over now, and 
naturally, as time goes on, I shall be more and more alone. And I 
know, too, that I am not fit to live alone. Ever since I have been my 
own mistress I have been doing nothing but weak and foolish things, 
and I suppose it will always be the same. I am unstable as water— 
except, perhaps, in one thing,” she added, recollecting herself. “I have 
always been true to Jack; and I could not be false now, if I would. 
Oh! I know all that there is to be said about second marriages. I have 
said it all to myself scores of times ; but I can’t bring myself to think 
about them in the way that people generally do. I must believe every- 
thing or nothing; and if I am to believe that we don’t lose our identity 
when we die, and that we shall rise again at the last day with our 
bodies, then I must know for certain that it would make Jack sorry 
and angry to think that I belonged to another man as much as to him. 
You are laughing at me. It sounds ridiculous, I know, and I would 
not have said this to any one else; but I would rather tell you the 
truth, even if it does seem absurd.” 

“T was not laughing,” said Hugh ; and indeed there was little 
mirth in his smile. 

He could not tell her what was passing through his mind. He had 
known Jack Stanniforth intimately—a jolly, light-hearted fellow, fond 
of sport, fond of a good dinner, fond of most of the good things of this 
world, and not at all given to troubling himself with thoughts of 
another. It was as certain as anything could be that Jack would have 
turned out a very good husband, as husbands go, but that he would not 
have been in love with his wife for a twelvemonth, and that his ways 
would not have been her ways, nor his pleasures her pleasures. Had 
he lived but for a few years after his marriage, it was probable that his 
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widow would have retained a very different impression of him and his 
wishes, But Jack had spoilt everything by dying before his honeymoon 
was well over ; and it would be cruel as well as useless to tell Margaret 
now that her ideal had no existence and had never had any. So Hugh 
said nothing, but only pulled his moustache and looked broken-hearted. 

“Oh, how sorry I am!” exclaimed Margaret ; “it is so stupid to be 
obliged to be such a marplot! If I could only say Yes, we might all 
pair off, like the animals walking out of the ark, or the people at the 
end of a novel—you and I,'and Tom and Nellie, and Walter and Edith 
—and live happily ever afterwards, and all would be well that ended 
well. But it won’t end well; and I can’t help it. I wonder whether 
you believe that I am sorry, Hugh.” 

Hugh nodded rather dolefully. “ We can be friends, all the same,” 
he said. 

“Oh, I hope so! What should I do without your friendship now 4 
You are not angry with me about this, are you, Hugh ?” 

“No, indeed. Last year,” he added, looking up at her with a smile, 
“it was I who had to beg you not to be angry with me; and you 
said ——” 

“Oh, don’t !—don’t remind me of what I said last year; you don’t 
know how ashamed I have been of it since. Oh, Hugh, how horrid 
and selfish and unjust I have been to you, and how patient you have 
been with me! I can’t think how you have been able to go on caring 
for me at all. But you will forgive, won’t you? and we shall not love 
each other the less because—because——” 

“‘ Because you don’t love me enough to marry me?” 

“No, not that; but because I am not free to marry you, or any- 
body. And surely there is nothing in this that need part us, You 
know, you said yourself that we were not like a girl and boy; the love 
that we have for each other is the love of friends; and we are old and 
grey-headed now. We can go on as we have always done, can’t we, 
Hugh ?” 

She was so eager to insist upon this view of the case that Hugh 
would not disclaim the sober character of the passion attributed to him. 
“Neither this nor anything else shall part us, with my consent,” he 
said, trying to put on a cheerful face ; ‘and we may certainly be friends, 
although I am afraid you can hardly call yourself old yet.” 

“ J am grey, at any rate, and I feel as old as Methuselah. I wonder 
whether we shall live to be quite old people. Sometimes I think that I 
shall die very soon.” 

“ Nonsense! you are getting strong and well as fast as you can. 
You look a hundred per cent. better than when you left England. 
What made you say that?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t feel as if I were getting stronger at all, 
and we are not a long-lived family, you know. But there is nothing 
particular the matter with me that I am aware of.” 
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Any allusion to the delicate state of Margaret’s health was sure to 
alarm Hugh immoderately ; and perhaps she may have known this, 
and been not unwilling to take advantage of so good an opportunity for 
changing the subject. She allowed him to wrap a thick shaw] round 
her, though the afternoon was hot and airless, and presently yielded to 
his entreaties that she would go indoors and lie down till dinner-time. 

It was just as well for Colonel Kenyon that he should have other 
things to think of, besides his great disappointment ; and indeed Mar- 
garet’s condition was such as to give some real cause for anxiety. For 
several days the poor Colonel was fidgety and miserable, and Tom 
Stanniforth unwittingly planted a dagger in his heart by saying, “ Do 
you know, Kenyon, I don’t like Margaret’s looks at all. To me she has 
all the appearance of a woman going into a decline.” It is true that 
Tom iramediately ate his words, when he was asked savagely what he 
meant by that; but he could not do away with the sinister impression 
produced by them, and from that day forth Hugh’s peace of mind was a 
thing of the past. 

August passed into September with a rapidity quite unprecedented 
in the recollection of Mr. Stanniforth and Miss Brune, and before they 
knew where they were, September also was on the wane, and the for- 
mation of some sort of plan for the future became a matter the consider- 
ation of which could no longer be deferred. Tom’s suggestion that 
Edith’s wedding-day, which was fixed for the middle of the succeeding 
month might appropriately be made the occasion of another similar 
ceremony, was scouted as out of all reason; and he withdrew it, with 
suitable apologies, when its absurdity was made manifest to him. He 
pulled a rather long face, however, on hearing Nellie’s alternative pro- 
position, which dealt in vague terms with a possible date in the next 
spring or summer, by which time, it might be hoped, Mrs, Stanniforth 
would be back in England. Nellie was determined, she said, that Mrs. 
Stanniforth should be at her wedding, and she could decide upon nothing 
until she knew what Mrs. Stanniforth’s movements were likely to be. 

The course of Mrs, Stanniforth’s movements was settled for her only 
too speedily ; for, lingering out of doors one evening when the dew was 
falling, she caught cold ; and this brought on a return of her cough, a 
week in bed, a visit from two doctors, and a peremptory command from 
Hugh to hold herself in readiness for an immediate departure for the 

Riviera. She objected feebly that there was no one to go with her ; but 
Hugh had already disposed of that difficulty. 

“ 7 am going with you,” he said, “and I have telegraphed to your 
mother to come out at once.” 

“My dear Hugh, how can you be so ridiculous? Have you for- 
gotten that Edith is to be married in a few weeks?” 

“They must put off the wedding,” answered Hugh, who, it must be 
owned, was rather too prone to consider that everybody’s convenience 
ought to give way to Margaret’s. 
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He was brought to his bearings by the receipt of a telegram so terse 
and characteristic that he could almost hear Mrs. Winnington’s voice in 
his ears as he read it. ‘“Can’t come. Most unreasonable. What are 
you thinking of? Get that girl to go. Will join you later.” 

In despair, Hugh carried the message to “ that girl,” and made so 
piteous an appeal to her friendship that she could only express her 
willingness to do all that might be required of her, even to the extent of 
absenting herself from her brother’s wedding. Upon this, the wires 
were once more put into requisition, and, Mr. Brune’s consent having 
been granted, Colonel Kenyon was able to give marching orders to the 
small party under his command, of which, it need hardly be said, Tom 
Stanniforth had decided to form one. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


AT BorDIGHERA. 


THE sunny, sheltered strip of coast where Doctor Antonio lived and 
loved, and where so many English people go every year to die, is hardly 
what it used to be. Few things are what they used to be. As for the 
Riviera, it is beautiful still, since the colour cannot be taken out of the 
sea and sky, nor the hills carted away ; but whatever can be accomplished 
by man, in the shape of hideous railway embankments and monster 
hotels, towards lessening its beauty has been conscientiously and 
thoroughly done. The hotels are full too, and the railway brings many 
travellers—which circumstances are looked upon in the light of ad- 
ditional attractions by some people. Attractiveness is, after all, a term 
dependent entirely upon the beholder, not upon the thing beheld ; and 
to Nellie Brune, for one, this rather dusty, overcrowded, and conven- 
tionalised region appeared a paradise. 

Hugh soured a villa for Margaret on the outskirts of on (a 
spot which it may be hoped that the spirit of Doctor Antonio is debarred 
from revisiting), and there three of the party ensconced themselves for 
the winter, Mr. Stanniforth taking up his quarters in an hotel hard by. 
In the month of November Mrs. Winnington redeemed her promise, and 
appeared upon the scene, full of sympathy and maternal solicitude; but 
Mrs. Winnington did not like Bordighera and did not like the villa; and 
some of the inmates of the villa, as we know, did not like her. Nor, if 
the truth must be told, was her behaviour towards them of a nature to 
encourage forgiveness or forgetfulness of bygone passages of arms. Edith, 
to be sure, was married and settled, and the once-coveted Stanniforth 
might well be allowed to go his own way with the contempt and pity 
which he merited. Still it could not but be painful to a right-thinking 
person to witness the triumph of that Brune girl, whose wealth, alas! 
must soon be ten times as great as Edith’s, and whose affectation of 
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being desperately enamoured of a man old enough to be her father was 
really in the worst possible taste. Mrs. Winnington, in short, snapped 
and snarled a good deal, and everybody breathed more freely when an 
event occurred which, in her opinion, called for her prompt return to 
England. 

It was Hugh who, while reading his newspaper one morning, came 
upon a paragraph headed Death of the Earl of Travers, and he at once 
communicated the sad intelligence to Mrs. Winnington, who, in well-chosen 
language, expressed all the grief which neither she nor any one else felt. 
“Poor dear George !” she cried, taking the paper from Hugh’s hands, 
and perusing the brief announcement with appropriate comments. “ Ah, 
yes, just as I expected !—‘a severe attack of gout, complicated by other 
complaints of long standing’—yes, indeed, poor fellow, such a constant 
sufferer for so many years! . . . ‘cannot be surprised that an iron con- 
stitution should have at last succumbed ’—no; one can’t be surprised, 
and poor George’s constitution was certainly something marvellous . . . 
‘sufferings borne with admirable cheerfulness and resignation’—h’m ! 
yes. ‘The deceased nobleman was in his usual health up to yesterday 
afternoon ’—dear, dear! how terribly sudden! No doubt poor dear 
Kate was too overwhelmed to write. ‘If his death cannot be said to 
leave a blank in political circles, the loss of so genial ’"——TI hardly think 
this newspaper man can have known dear George; very proper though. 
... ‘long and keenly felt in society.’ Yes; well, I don’t know that 
any more could have been said. I really think I ought to go to poor 
Kate. It is dreadful to think of her being quite alone; and I am sure 
she would wish me to come, though she might not quite like to ask it, 
which would account for her not having written, you know. It is difficult 
to see one’s duty. Now, Hugh, tell me candidly: do you think dear 
Margaret would be hurt if I were to leave her?” 

“T am quite sure she wouldn’t,” responded Hugh heartily. 

“ Well, I don’t know that you need be so very positive about it. Of 
course nothing but a feeling that it was an imperative duty to be with 
Kate would induce me to go; and perhaps, after all, I am more wanted 
here.” 

“ Oh, I think you ought to go,” said Hugh, who knew perfectly well 
that Mrs. Winnington meant to go. “ Think of poor Lady Travers all 
by herself. There are three of us here, you see, to take care of Margaret.” 

“Yes, that is very true; and you could telegraph for me at any 
moment, if it were necessary. But dear Margaret is so much better now 
that I hope she will soon be quite herself again.” 

“ Quite herself again,” Hugh echoed. 

So Mrs. Winnington went ; and it is to be hoped that Lady Travers 
was as eager to welcome her as some other people were to speed her on 
her way. Her last words to Hugh, who saw her into the railway 
carriage, were to the effect that, since dear Margaret was so much better, 
she thought she would not come back unless she was sent for. 
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That Margaret was much better was an article of faith with the 
three friends who watched her day by day. They declared this, indeed, 
so often and in such decided terms as to suggest a suspicion that they 
were trying to convince themselves and one another of the truth of their 
assertion, They did not convince Margaret, who knew that she would 
never be better ; but she was resolved not to say soyet. The time would 
come, she thought, when, for a reason of her own, she would be obliged 
to tell the truth to Hugh ; but that time might be many months distant, 
and for the present it was far better to wear a smiling face, to laugh at 
Hugh’s old-womanish precautions, and to encourage the others with 
hopes which could never be fulfilled. 

A very little encouragement of that kind will generally be found to 
suffice. Death, from the contemplation of which humanity has always 
shrunk, has become a somewhat specially repugnant subject to a genera- 
tion penetrated with more or less conscious agnosticism ; and, besides, no 
sensible person wishes to meet trouble half way. Tom and Nellie were 
easily persuaded to look on the brightest side of things, and even Hugh, 
who was more observant and less sanguine, would not admit to himself 
that anything worse than a rather prolonged period of anxiety was in 
store for him. So they went on saying she was better until it was im- 
possible to say that any longer, and then they said she was no worse, 
and then that she would be better when the spring came. 

It was after Hugh had made use of the latter formula, one rainy day 
in January, that Margaret at length spoke to him openly. “I don’t 
think I shall be here when the spring comes,” she said, “and I know 
you don’t think so either, Hugh. Please don’t contradict me: we must 
make up our minds to it, and it is no such great misfortune, after all. 
There is no need to say anything to the others; but I must say this to 
you, because there is something that I want you to do for me. I wonder 
whether you will mind ?” 

“Mind! As if you did not know that I would do anything for you ! 
But, Margaret, I don’t think you are any worse than you were a week 
ago—I don’t really. The weather is bad now, and you are feeling down. 
When the sun comes out again, you will see! We shall be laughing at 
these dismal notions when the spring comes.” 

Poor Hugh’s brave words were sadly belied by his face, which was 
not one trained to dissimulation. The tears do not come very easily at 
five-and-forty ; but there were tears in Hugh’s eyes now, and Margaret 
saw them. 

“T can’t—I can’t give up hope,” he gasped out half-involuntarily. 

“Very well,” she answered smiling ; “ we won’t give up hope, then : 
but there is no harm in being prepared. And now for my request, | 
want you to write to Philip—here is his address—and ask him to come 
and say goodbye tome. I think, if you write, he will come ; and, Hugh, 
if you have anything to forgive him, you will forgive, won’t you—for my 
sake?” 
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Hugh nodded. 

“T must tell you,” Margaret went on, “that I did write to him some 
time ago, but ” 

“Is it possible that he didn’t answer you?” cried Hugh, firing up. 

“He answered the second time. Don’t be angry, please Hugh; I 
quite understand how he feels. He said it would be painful for us to 
meet again, and that it was much better that we should break off every- 
thing than see each other now and then, and be reminded of how com- 
pletely our lives are separated. I don’t agree with him, but I think it 
is very natural that he should have taken up that idea. He wishes to 
spare me pain, I fancy.” 

Hugh fancied that he knew Marescalchi a little better than that. 
To him it was as clear as daylight that, since Philip could no longer get 
anything out of his benefactress, he no longer cared to be troubled with 
her. But this, of course, he did not say. He merely observed, “ You 
are not asking him to see you ‘now and then’ though; you are only 
asking him to come once. He could scarcely refuse to do that, | 
suppose.” 

“ He will not believe that I am so ill. He says I have allowed 
myself to get depressed—just as you say, you know—and that I shall be 
all right again soon. I am afraid he might not be convinced even if I 
wrote a third time; but if you told him that I was—dying, I don’t 
think he could doubt any more. And, Hugh, we must not put it off too 
long.” 

The task laid upon Colonel Kenyon was one which did not come 
very easily to that honest man; but he discharged himself of it to the 
best of his ability, trying to infuse a friendly tone into his letter, and to 
avoid all allusions which might seem to savour of reproach. He could 
not bring himself to say that Margaret was dying, but he did say that 
she believed herself to be dying—‘ and, whether this be so or no,” he 
added, “there can be no question that you must comply with her wish, 
and come to her. Let me have a line by return of post to say when we 
may expect you ; unless you decide to telegraph, and start at once, which 
would be better, I think.” 

Philip did not adopt the latter course ; but the return post brought 
a somewhat lengthy reply from him. He said that Colonel Kenyon’s 
letter had grieved him more than any words of his could express. A1- 
though, for everybody’s sake, he had thought it best to break off all 
direct communication with Mrs. Stanniforth, he was sure that neither 
she nor Colonel Kenyon would suppose that he coulu ever forget her 
kindness to him, or that she was not constantly in his thoughts. He 
had quite hoped that the warm South would restore her to health again 
—‘ indeed, I hope this still, and so, as I am glad to see by your letter, 
do you. She has always fancied that she would not live long, and my 
own impression is that she is out of health and spirits, and has allowed 
this idea to get too much of a hold upon her. Now, as to my going out 
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to Bordighera, Of course, since she wishes it, I will try and manage to 
do so. It will be a trial to me, as you will easily understand, when you 
remember of whom your party consists; but that, as our dear Mrs, 
Winnington used to say, ‘is not the question.’ I have, however, a 
difficulty about leaving London at the present moment.” And then 
followed a long and rather incoherent statement, the upshot of which 
appeared to be that Mr. Marescalchi had pledged himself to sing at more 
than one impending concert, and that he did not quite see how he was 
to break his engagements. 

Hugh ground his teeth in impotent rage when he reached the end of 
this disingenuous composition. He had been sitting in Margaret’s room 
when the letter had been brought to him, and she guessed its purport 
at once from his face. 

“ He is not coming!” she exclaimed ; “ I know he is not coming!” 

“ Yes, yes; he will come. Oh, yes; he will come,” answered Hugh 
soothingly. He glanced at the fire, wondering whether he could ven- 
ture to toss the letter into the flames before she asked to see it; but she 
was too quick for him. 

“ Give it to me!” she exclaimed excitedly ; and he dared not refuse, 
lest he should increase her agitation. 

A week had wrought a great change in Margaret. The little strength 
which she had had seemed suddenly to have deserted her, so that she 
could no longer even rise from her sofa without help, and she had become 
peevish and irritable for the first time in the course of her illness. 

“‘ He won’t believe!” she cried despairingly, throwing down Philip's 
letter. ‘ Oh, how dreadful it is! How could you be so cruel as to tell 
him there was hope, when you knew there was none?” And she covered 
her face with her hands, and burst into a fit of hysterical sobbing. 

Hugh dropped on his knees beside her, and began quieting her with 
loving words ; but she would not listen to him. 

“* What shall I do !—oh, what shall Ido!” she moaned. “ It is too 
late now. I shall never see my boy again, and it is all your fault.” 

“‘Oh, hush, Margaret!” cried Hugh ; ‘‘ you don’t think that.” 

“TI do think it. You are cruel to me. You did not want him to 
come, because you knew I loved him best.” 

Poor Hugh got up without a word, walked to the writing-table, and 
scribbled off a telegram, which he presently brought to her to read. 
“See,” said he; “ I am going to send this at once, and he will be with 
you in a day or two.” 

Margaret glanced at the paper indifferently. “It is no use,” she 
said; “ he won’t come. Please go away now, and I shall be better 
when you come back again.” 

Hugh went away and despatched his telegram ; but it produced no 
result. Margaret was right. Philip never came. After a few days 
another letter arrived from him, in which he said plainly that, upon 
further consideration, he had decided not to comply with Margaret's 
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wish. He was sure she would agree with him that, under all the 
circumstances, he was better away. And then he repeated a good deal 
of what he had said before, and wound up by declaring that, while there 
was life, he, for his part, would never abandon hope. 

It was in Margaret’s presence, as before, that Hugh’s daily batch of 
letters was delivered to him, and, as before, she asked to be shown the 
one which she knew was among them. Hugh handed it to her silently 
and not without trepidation ; but he had no reason to fear any recurrence 
of her former outbreak, which indeed had been due as much to physical 
as to mental causes. She was calmer now, as well as more reduced in 
strength ; and it was without any bitterness of intention that she said 
presently : 

“ After all, I think Philip is right ; he is better away.” 

Hugh looked at her with inquiring eyes ; and she went on, a little 
wistfully : “I should like to have seen him once more ; but perhaps he 
knows best ;—certainly it would have been uncomfortable both for him 
and for Nellie, if he had come. And it is always sad to say good-bye. 
Hugh, I am afraid I spoke very unkindly to you the other day.” 

“ You didn’t mean it, my dear. I quite understood. Don’t trouble 
to think about that,” answered Hugh, who, however, had been far more 
deeply wounded than he chose to show. 

“ No, I didn’t mean it. Poor old Hugh! it was very hard upon 
you that you should have been worried for so many years with the 
vagaries of a woman ; for you don’t know how to treat women at all: 
you take them much too seriously, It is nearly over now, though. I 
wonder whether we shall ever meet again !” 

“Tf I were not as certain of that as I am of my own existence, I 
would go and drown myself to-morrow !” cried Hugh, endeavouring, as 
many honest people do, to replace faith by vehemence of assertion. 

“ Ah, no! I have been a burden to you ; and after a time you won’t 
wish to have your burden back again. It% has been a great blunder.” 

“ What has been a blunder?” Hugh asked. 

“ My life, I mean. And yet, if it were all to do over again, I should 
be just as weak, just as blind, and just as obstinate.” 

“Tn all your life,” said Hugh, “ you have done nothing to be ashamed 
of; and surely there can be very few people who can say that.” 

“ But of course I can’t say that. Even if I had nothing else to be 
ashamed of, it would be bad enough to have murmured and grumbled as 
I have done. My life has not been an unhappy one really. I had a 
few months of perfect, absolute happiness, and I have been very happy 
during the last twelve years too; only I have always had a silly kind of 
feeling that I ought not to acknowledge it. All my misfortunes have 
come upon me through my own fault; and in a sort of way I foresaw 
them. Everybody knows the result of being too indulgent. It is no 
new thing that has happened to me.” 

* All that you have thought of has been how to please those whom 
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you loved,” said Hugh; “ and they have made use of you, and turned 
their backs upon you when they could make use of you no longer. 
That is no new thing, I suppose.” 

He knew that it grieved her to hear the absent spoken of in that 
tone ; he knew that she reproached no one, except herself, and that 
among the results of over indulgence she had not meant to include 
ingratitude ; but the pain and bitterness in his own heart were so great 
that he could not altogether conceal them. 

He left her by-and-by, and went sadly downstairs into the brilliant 
sunshine outside; and, as he wandered among the orange-groves, he 
thought over his own life, which also seemed to have been something of 
a blunder. He had devoted the best years of it to the contemplation and 
pursuit of a vision ; for the sake of this he had separated himself a good 
deal from other men ; he had neglected to lay up resources for himself ; 
he had become solitary; and now on the downhill path, which might 
be a very long one, he was to be more solitary still. And meantime 
Margaret, too, had had her vision. That wholly unreal Jack Stanni- 
forth whom she worshipped had stood between him and her from first to 
last, and, at the end of all, he had not even the poor satisfaction of 
thinking that she at all realised what his love for her had been and was, 
Neither he nor she had seen the truth, or desired to see it; and so, in 
spite of all their friendship, they had remained at cross-purposes 
throughout. Perhaps there was nothing new in that either. 


CHAPTER XNXXIX. 
Last Worps. 


LoncBourRNE is once more possessed and inhabited by a Brune. Tom 
Stanniforth, on succeeding to the property, would gladly have made a 
free gift of it to his brother-in-law ; but to this the latter would in no 
wise agree, and eventually a compromise was arrived at, Tom con- 
senting to accept as purchase-money the balance of the sum paid by his 
father, after deducting that obtained from the Crayminster and Cray- 
bridge Railway, which he said he had at length become convinced was 
fairly due to the original owner of the soil. Mr. Brune shook his head 
over this arrangement, which he considered a very one-sided bargain ; 
but Mrs. Tom Stanniforth is extremely angry if any one hints that her 
husband displayed generosity in the matter or deserves any credit, 
beyond that small amount which may be claimed by one who repairs, 
somewhat tardily, an act of flagrant injustice. She boasts, not without 
reason, that she has held but one and the same opinion upon the subject 
all her life ; “and,” says she, “‘ the proof that I was right is that Tom, 
who has the greatest contempt for my judgment in everything, has 
admitted it.” 

It may be that Mr. Stanniforth has a contempt for his wife’s judg- 
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ment ; but it is certain that he never commits himself to any enterprise 
nowadays without consulting her; and there are people who say that 
the member for Blackport has sadly deteriorated since his marriage. 
As, however, these people belong to the class which thrives upon the 
credulity of the benevolent, their verdict need not be taken as con- 
clusive. Mr. Stanniforth is not less benevolent than uf yore ; but he is 
a little less keen about legislating for the benefit of aggrieved sections of 
the community; and he is so very rich, so hard-working, and has so 
large a store of varied information and experience, that Nellie, who is 
ambitious, thinks his benevolence ought to be devoted to the service of 
his countrymen at large, and is determined that he shall be a cabinet 
minister before he dies. In the meantime, he is very well satisfied with 
his lot as an independent member, and is in no great hurry to exchange 
it for the shackles of office. 

Mrs. Winnington is still on the look-out fora house. Until she 
discovers one—and everybody knows the difliculty of finding a thoroughly 
suitable home, and how foolish it is to decide hastily in a matter of so 
much importance—she is compelled to yield reluctantly to the soli- 
citations of her daughters, and to divide her time between Edith and 
Lady Travers. Longbourne, she says, is full of painful associations for 
her ; but a sense of duty—which, after all, is your only true support in 
the midst of the trials and difficulties of life—enables her so far to over- 
come her feelings as to spend something very like six months out of the 
year there, 

Prosser remains among the fixtures at Longbourne, and rules Edith 
as she ruled her predecessor. She is not ill-disposed towards her new 
mistress ; though she is often heard to say, with a sigh, that “ things is 
not what they was in poor dear Mrs. Stanniforth’s time.” 

One day, not long ago, a travelling carriage, arriving from the direc- 
tion of Genoa, drew up at the door of the principal hotel at Bordighera, 
and out of it stepped a stout, cheerful-looking lady and a remarkably 
handsome young man, who, while their luggage was being carried in, 
took occasion to inquire where the cemetery was situated. Presently 
they were seen to start on their way thither, the stout lady talking 
volubly, while the young man sauntered along beside her, smoking a 
cigarette, and not, apparently, paying much attention to her remarks. 

“ Poor thing!” the lady was saying ; “I should like to have known 
her.” 

You wouldn’t have cared about her. She was not in your style at 
all. She was a quiet woman, who never spoke much, and who didn’t 
get on easily with strangers.” 

“T should have liked hey, all the same,” persisted Signora Tom- 
masini (for by that name she is still known to the public, and her 
friends can never remember to call her anything else). “I should have 
liked her because she was so fond of you and so kind to you. I wish 
you had gone to see her before she died.” 
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“SodoInow. At least, I think I do. I remember that, at the 
time, my feeling was that I would rather die myself than go.” 
“JT wish you had thought of coming here sooner,” continued the 


Signora, 

“Why didn’t you tell me to come, then? You know I invariably 
do as I am told.” 

“ Except when you are inclined to do something else. I shall 
always think that, if you would have persevered, | should have made a 
great singer out of you some day.” 

“T am afraid even you would never have done that. But perhaps, 
upon the whole, it is quite as amusing and less troublesome to be a little 
singer. And, after all, what’s the odds, so long as you’re happy 1” 

The Signora burst into one of her jolly laughs, and said ‘ What 
indeed ?” 

Then they both became silent and serious ; for they had reached the 
cemetery. They soon found the white marble monument of which they 
were in search, and stood for some minutes looking at it. The flat 
stone was almost hidden by masses of cut flowers which had evidently 
been placed there recently ; and, as they went away, Philip had the 
curiosity to ask the old gravedigger at the gate who it was that had 
paid this graceful tribute to the memory of the English lady. 

“ Eh!” said he, with a jerk of his shoulders; “who should it be? 
There is only one to do it.” 

“ And who is that?” Philip asked. 

Upon which the old man replied vaguely that it was “ quel signore 
che viene sempre.” Do you not know him?” he went on. ‘“ He comes 
here once, and sometimes twice, every winter—a tall gentleman with a 
long nose, who walks like this.” And the old fellow thrust his head 
forward, stuck his hands in his pockets, and took two or three ex- 
aggeratedly long strides. 

“By Jove! it’s old General Kenyon,” said Philip. “ What born 
actors these people are! I say—I don’t think it’s much good our 
stopping here till to-morrow. Suppose we take the train on to 
Monaco ?” 

So Signor and Signora Marescalchi slept at Monte Carlo that night, 
and the former enjoyed an exciting evening at trente et quarante ; for 
his wife allows him to lose a certain sum at the public tables, it having 
been agreed between them that he shall forswear all forms of private 
gambling. 

“‘ Everybody has his little vices,” says the Signora good-humouredly ; 
“ but I believe my husband has fewer than most men,” 
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THE END. 
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